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“We make no choice among the varied paths where art and letters seek for truth.” 


THE ORIGIN OF A TYPE OF THE AMERICAN GIRL 


By RicuaArp DAvVIs. 
With original illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 


As | know nothing of art, I must suppose that when I was 

\ asked to tell something of Charles Dana Gibson, it was as a man 
that I was expected to write of him, and not as an artist. As he 
is quite as much of a man as he is an artist, which is saying a 
very great deal, I cannot complain of lack of subject-matter. But 


on the other hand, it is always much easier to write about an in- ‘ 
dividual one knows only by reputation than of a man one knows P 
< as a friend, because in the former place one goes to the 


celebrity for the facts, and he supplies them himself, and 
so has to take the responsibility of 
all that is said of him. But when you know a man intimately 
and as a friend, you tell of those things which you personally 
have found most interesting in him, and the responsibility of 
the point of view rests entirely on your own shoulders. 

The most important thing about Mr. 
Gibson, outside of his art, is his extreme 
youth. This is not only interesting in it- 
self, but because it promises to remain with 
him for such a very long time. When I first 
met Gibson he was twenty-four years old. 
That was in London, five years ago, and he 


is now “twenty-five years old, going oa 
twenty-four,” so that if he keeps on 
growing at that rate, he will still be 
the youngest successful black and 
white artist in this country for 
twenty years to come, as he will 
even then, in 1914, have only . 
reached his thirtieth year. Of 
course this may be an error of the 
newspaper paragraphers, or a mistake 


on the part of Gibson himself, who A FOLLOWER OF THE HOUNDS. 
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having been called the Boy Artist for 
so long dislikes to give up his crim- 
son sash and knickerbockers. But 
in any event, it is most demoralizing 
to his friends, as it has kept several 
of them to my certain knowledge at 
the age of twenty-eight for the last 
five years, none of them caring to 
grow older until Gibson was ready 
to make the first move. 
It is always interesting to tell of 
the early struggles of great men, but 
Gibson’s difficulties were not very 
4‘ severe, and were soon overcome. 
When he recounts them now, to 
show that he as well as others has 
had to toil for recognition, he leaves 
the impression with you that what 
troubled his spirit most in those days was not that his drawings were rejected, 
but that he had to climb so many flights of stairs to get them back. His work 
then was in the line of illustrated advertisements which no one wanted, and it 
was not until he knocked at the door of the office of Zz/e that he met with a 
welcome and with encouragement. In return for this early recognition, Mr. 
Gibson has lately erected and presented to that periodical a very fine eleven-story 
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building, on the top floor of which he occupies a large and 
magnificent studio. He ascends to this in a gilded elevator, 
scorning the stairs on which he climbed to success. His first 
contribution to Z7fe was a sketch of a dog barking at the 
moon, which was drawn during the run of the “ Mikado” in 
New York, and the picture was labelled after a very pop- 
ular song in that opera, called “’The Moon and I.” Mr. 
Mitchell looked at the picture of the absurd little fox-ter- 
rier barking at the round genial moon, and wrote out a 
check for four dollars for Mr. Gibson, while that young man 
sat anxiously outside in the hall with his hat between his 
knees. He then gave the check to Mr. Gibson, who re- 
sisted the temptation to look and see for how large an 
amount it might be, and asked him to let them have 
“something else.” Mr. Gibson went down the stairs sev- 
eral steps at a time, without complaining of their number, 
and as he journeyed back to his home in Flushing he ar- 
gued it out in this way: “If I-can get four dollars for a 
silly little picture of a dog,” he said, “ how much more will 
I not receive for really humorous sketches of men and 
women. Iocan make six drawings as good as that in an 
evening, six times four is twenty-five dollars, and. six 
sketches a day, not counting Sunday, 
will bring me in one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a week.  Fifty- 
two times one hundred and twen- 


and drew six sketches, and the next morning took them 

to Mr. Mitchell, of Z7/e, with a proud and confident bear- 
ing, and Mr. Mitchell sent them all out to him again, and 
said that perhaps he had better try once more. That he 
did try once more, is very well known to everybody in this 
country, and, since he exhibited in Paris last spring, to 
people on the other side of the water as well. Over there 
they gave him a whole wall to himself in the Salon of 

the Champ de Mars, and the French art critics were 

\ YS N delighted and extravagant in their written “ appre- 
ciations.” But long before that exhibition of his 
a. ‘work, the queer running signature of C. D. Gib- 
am son, with the little round circle over the 1, had 
become significant and familiar. He had intro- 
duced us in those last few years to many types, and 
each possessed its own peculiar and particular virtue, 
i but it was his type of the American girl which made an 
Cc: >. entire continent of American girls profoundly 
grateful. Gibson has always shown her as a 


AN AMERICAN GIRL. 
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fine and tall young person, witha beautiful face and figure, and with 
the fearlessness on her brow and in her eyes that comes from in- 
nocence and from confidence in the innocence of others toward 
her. And countless young women, from New York and Bos- 
ton to Grand Rapids and Sioux City, have emulated her erect 
carriage and have held their head as she does, and have dis- 
carded bangs in order to look like her, and fashioned their 
gowns after hers. It is as though Gibson had set up a stand- 
ard of feminine beauty and sent it broadcast through the land 
7 by means of the magazines and 
periodicals, to show his countrywomen_ of 
what they were capable, and of what was expected 


of them in consequence. But with all of this evi- 
dent admiration for the American woman Gibson 
is somewhat inconsistent. For he is constantly 
placing her in positions that make us fear she is 
a cynical and worldly-wise young person, and of a- 
fickleness of heart that belies her looks. And 
the artist’s friends are constantly 
asked why he takes such a de- 
pressing view of matrimony, and 
why he thinks American girls are 
, always ready to sell themselves 
for titles, and if he is not 
a disappointed lover him- 
NY “ self, and in consequence a little 
A morbid and a good deal of a 
cynic. ‘To Mr. Gibson’s friends 
these questions are as amusing as his pictures of 
ruined lives and unhappy marriages are curious, 
for it is only in his pictures that he shows cyni- 
cism, and neither in his conversation nor his con- 
duct does he ever exhibit anything but a most 
healthy and boyish regard for life and all that it 
gives. 

It is quite safe to say that Gibson is not a dis- 
appointed lover, or if he is, he has concealed the 
fact very well, and it cannot 
be said that his conduct tow- 
ard the rest of womankind 
shows the least touch of re- 
sentment. As an artist, how- 
ever, he is frequently disap- 


pointing to strangers, because 
he does not live up to the 


part, or even trouble to dress it prop- Sse 52 
erly. He does not affect a pointed ’ 


beard or wear a velvet jacket, or talk LE NEZ PARISIEN. 
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of art, either of his own 
art or of that of someone 
else, and in this I think he 
shows himself much older 
than his years. People 
who talk to him of sub- 
jects which they suppose are in his line of work, are met by a polite look of in- 

quiry, and their observations are received with a look of 


PROVLEMS, 


mes the most earnest attention. 

*t) & But he lets the subject drop when they cease talking. 
= Fat Like all great men, Gibson apparently thinks much more 
ad of the things he does indifferently well than of the one 

Ry, ie [RUSSIA thing for which he is best known. He is, for instance, 
\\\" very much better pleased when he is asked to sing “ Tom- 


my Atkins,” than when editors of magazines humbly supplicate for 
the entire output of his studio; and if anyone show/d be so brave 
as to ask hiin to sing a sentimental song, his joy would know no 
bounds. His reputation as a sailor is another thing that he 
; guards most jealously, and all of this last summer art editors 
we @ telegraphed him for promised work until the wires burned, 
while the artist was racing in a small canoe around the rock- 

ES 2 bound coast of Buzzards Bay. It is certainly a very healthy 
vad sign when a young man of “ twenty-five, going on twenty- 
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four,” can return after a nine months’ residence in Paris, and con- 
tentedly spend his first month at home seated on the tilting edge of — 4 


a canoe in a wet bathing suit, for ten hours a day. It is alsoa good ¢? “7 
sign, and one that goes to show that Gibson is far from being spoiled; ¢€ Y 


that after having Sybil Sanderson sing and Loie Fuller dance in his 4 


Paris studio, before a polite circle of ambassadors 
and numerous pretenders to the throne of France, 
he can find equal entertainment in the lazy quiet 
— dl of a Massachusetts fishing village, and in drawing 
wig — posters to advertise the local church fair. Now 
We «\ that he has given up his flannels and sweater, and 
“Joh returned to his work in New York, Mr. Gibson has 
° 4 developed a desire to pose as a Bohemian, which 
~*~ his friends who live in hall-bedrooms resent, as they 
consider a Bohemian with a grand piano, and tap- 
estries four hundred years old, something of a curi- 
osity and a fraud. 

At present Gibson is full of a plan to bring out 
a selected number of drawings in book form, that 
they may not be lost in the cov- 
ers of the magazines, and his in- 

seh tS terest in this book is as great as 
though he did not know that his pictures are already preserved 
in the memories of many thousands, and actually in scrap-books 
and on the walls of offices and cabins and drawing-rooms. I have 
seen them myself pinned up in as far distant and various places 
as the dressing-room of a theatre in Fort Worth, Tex., and in a 
students’ club at Oxford. But it will be a great book, and it will 
be dedicated to “A Little American Girl,” and only Mr. Gib- 
son's friends will know that the picture of this sweet and in- 
nocent little maiden which will appear on the fly-leaf of the 
book is of his little sister. 

I fear this article does not give a very clear idea of its 
hero, and it would be certainly incomplete if I did not add 
that among Gib- 
son’s other wick- 
ed habits, is the 
serious one of never keeping engage- 
ments, and his friends are now trying 
to cure him by never asking him any- 
where. When he is older he may over- 
come even this, and in the meanwhile, I 
willask those who have read this not to 
judge Mr. Gibson by what I have said 
so ineffectually of him, but by his work, 
and they will understand that the artist 
that is capable of producing it, must 
be a pretty good sort of a man himself. A WORLD’S FAIR GROUP, 
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GRUTZNER’S SMILING MONKS 


By CHARLES DE KAY. 


With original illustrations by Eduard Griitener, 


A GOOD STORY UNDER WAY. 


Tue Emperor Wilhelm is said to give scant welcome 
to pictures of genre, his taste running openly toward 
battle scenes, naval contests, and subjects of 
heroic derring-do. ‘The pictures of Eduard 
Griitzner are therefore not especially to his 


liking; they are one and all occupied 
with piping times of peace, and for the 
most part describe the most peaceful, 
restful side of monastic life. ‘These are 
not subjects very likely to fascinate 
Germany’s young war-lord. But Griitz- 
ner can console himself with the re- 
flection that a vast majority of his 
fellow-countrymen are greatly pleased 
with his works, particularly the South 
Germans, who look toward Munich for 
the latest word in the fine arts. 
Griitzner is a native of Silesia. He 


has painted the legend of an encounter of a deep-drinker of that province with the 
Prince of Darkness, in a picture here reproduced, the original of which is in the 
New Pinakothek of Munich. It is a notification that if a doughty Silesian does 
not fear to meet the Devil, not even the highest bloom of the great princely house 
of Hohenzollern can face him down. A painter more widely known than Griitzner, 
no other than Fritz von Uhde, once enjoyed an hour of mortification at the hands 


of the Kaiser. He was to receive him as Presi- 
dent of the Munich band of artists, but during 
the Emperor’s visit to the exhibition the latter 
treated him with studied indifference. Since 
then people have been puzzling their wits as 
to the reason. Some think that the Emperor, 
having very sharply marked preferences in 
the arts, dislikes not only von Uhde’s 
methods of work, but his introduction of 
Christ among modern peasants and arti- 


sans, feeling that therein lurks a covert 
attack on the upper classes and the 
grandees of the modern world. Others 
imagine that it came about because 
von Uhde left a military career for art, 
thus proclaiming his preference for the 
arts of peace. But these are mere 
surmises, such as always spring up 


THOUGHTS OF BANQUETS PASTe 
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MUSIC AFTER LUNCH. 


wherever the energetic young ruler passes. Griitzner is one of the most successful 
pupils of Piloty, though he has never tried such ambitious flights in historical work 
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Griitzner’s Smiling Monks II 


as his master. Born in 1846, he went 
in 1866 to the Munich schools, and five 


years later began to exhibit. ‘ The 
Angelus the Monastery’s Beer 


Room” appeared in 1875; “ A Spicy 
Classical Author” in 1879; “ Music 
After Lunch” in 1881. “In the Mon- 
astery’s Library ” belongs to 1884, 
and was bought for the Leipsic Mu- 
seum; Silesian Drinker the 
Devil” to 1884; “ Decking the Altar 
of the Virgin”? to 1888, and ‘Clois- 
tered Peace” to 1891. The last is in 
the New Pinakothek of Munich. ‘The 
Museum of Breslau contains some of 
his earlier work, notably seven car- 
toons dealing with Falstaff. As Breslau 
is the capital of his native Silesia, it 
appears that he is not without honor 
in his own particular country. 

A painter of genre and an honorary 


‘“SONE MORE STEIN, ONE MORE BOCK.” 


member of the Academy of Munich, Herr Griitzner is not one of the young 
progressists who have founded in Munich the organization of artists called 
“Secession,” analogous to the Society of American Artists in New York, the New 
Salonists in Paris, and the Glasgow and Newlyn bands in Great Britain, placing 


these bodies of artists in the order of their appearance. 


EASILY FATIGUED. 


Beginning his career with 
jovial, hard-drinking Falstaff, he has 
continued to please the multitude by 
painting merry, or happy, or comfort- 
able monks, without caring for the 
critical shafts of writers for the press 
or for those of his fellows. ‘Turn over 
the pages and note the Griitzner smile 
on almost every face, sometimes break- 
ing into a laugh. Even the Brother 
who has slipped on the stone steps 
and broken a basket full of bottles 
has to force his rubicund features 
into a solemn look as he surveys the 
wreck ; one sees that he cannot hold 
that long face many minutes. Even 
when they are quiet the mouths and 
eyes of his monks and foresters seem 
at rest, merely because they are tired 
of smiling. The laugh is always just 
below the surface. 

Herr Griitzner has a British col- 
league in Mr. Dendy Saddler, but his 
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THE ANGELUS IN THE MONASTERY'S BEER ROOM. 


monks are less elegant and far more humanly jolly than the Englishman’s, Purely as 
a handler of paint he has his obvious limitations, but as a draughtsman he forces 


BROTHER CELLARER COME TO GRIEF, 
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AT THE COOPERAGE (DRAWING). 


respect from the most intolerant Secessionist. Observe in “ At the Cooperage ”’ the 
delightful way in which that workman stands who holds bread, vegetables and three 
jugs of beer. One must go to Munich to realize the truth to nature in the expres- 
sions of these four men—kindly, it is true, but a trifle silly withal, as of people 
whose throats are so continually wet that their brains are apt to run dry. Some 
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A SPICY CLASSIC AUTHOR. IN THE MONASTERY’S LIBRARY. 


of his monks are of much the same kind, but the greater number are more intellect- 
ual, while here and there we catch the true scholarly face. Germans are often dis- 
posed to lament the guzzling of beer that is so common in the Fatherland and 
attribute to this habit anything that goes wrong. The Emperor has attacked the 


HUNTER’S WELCOME TO THE MONKS’ KITCHEN, 
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custom among the students with no 
uncertain voice; doubtless that would 
be another reason for coolness toward 
the painter who constantly repeats 
such scenes, though from an amiable 
point of view. Yet Herr Griitzner 
may be favorably contrasted with Ital- 
ians and Frenchmen who only paint 
monks to ridicule or slur them. For 
it is innocent fun he makes; it is the 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


bright side of monkish life he paints; 
there is no sarcasm in his mind, no 
vitriol in his brush, and he is wise enough 
to attempt only this bright side. It is 
curious how often the elements that form 
a comedy enter into the expression of a 
tragedy. ‘The two monks, with their flick- 
ering candle, who have come to look for 
the third in the gloom of the monastery 
cellar, need only a change of expression 
and “ Requiescat in Pace” is solemn in- 
stead of humorous. but Griitzner will 


CLOISTERED PEACE. 


never paint a solemn picture. Even if 
he wished to, and could paint it ever so 
movingly, the world, which is used to 
him as a comedian, would look it over 
blankly, hunting for the joke. His plane 
is not high, his philosophy is not deep, 
but within the limits he has set himself 
his artis wholesome and genuine. Cer- 
tainly he will never make an epoch; 
but surely he does a deal of good in 
helping a host of people to their first 
venture upon the pleasures of the fine 
arts. In his own line he is a master, 
albeit a little master, and there is room 
enough in the Fatherland for such as 
he, and to spare, and for the Menzels 


and Lenbachs and Uhdes too. DECKING THE ALTAR OF THE VIRGIN. 
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SILESIAN DRINKER AND THE DEVIL, 


THE ANTIQUARY. 


THE CLEVER TERRIER. 
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A GLIMPSE OF PARISIAN ART 
‘ By ANNE TONCEY GIBERT. 
With original illustrations by Jean Béraud and Fix-Masseau. 


THE Paris art world is in a state of transition and 
discontent. The older artists are discouraged by the 
ease with which certain favorites of the moment have 
worked themselves into public favor by technical 


gymnastics. 
The disfavor with which the new movement 
\ is regarded is not the result of prejudice. ‘The 


older school recognizes new points of view, but 
draws a strong line between the sincere expression 
of an original conception and the unbridled pa- 
rade of eccentricity. 

The history of the Impressionists is very 

simple. ‘They were known in turn as the Inde- 

pendents, the Intransigeants, etc.; their final des- 

YM ignation was accidental. Monet exhibited a sketch 

y representing a sunset upon the water. Its title was 

' “An Impression.” The term took, and was applied 

to the new school, which accepted it, just as in old- 

my en times the 

 Facgues and 

Gueux accepted the 
names given them by cE 
their enemies. 

‘To-day, Monet, Pisar- 

ro, Renoir, stand in the (Wk 

same light toward Dupré, ’ 

Diaz, Daubigny, Millet, 
and Courbet, as these stood in 1830 toward 

the classic school of Michallon, Bertin, and 

Wattelet. 

Each school asked in turn for more light, 
more air, more nature. The new does not con- 
test the merits of the old; its aim is to carry 
art a step farther in the march of intellectual de- 

velopment. 

j The pioneers of the Impressionists are men 
of splendid talent. ‘They know how 
to draw; they know how to paint. 

: Their work bears conviction with it 
because it is the outgrowth of convic- 
tion. What often appears to be dashed 


By Jean Béraud. 


COMEDY. 


i Drawn by Jean Béraud. 
off in the white heat of inspiration is “FOR OUR RUSSIAN FRIENDS,” 
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trom a painting by Jean Béraud. 
THE PASSION, 


the result of mature consideration. ‘The genius of impressionism has wings unsul- 
lied by the marks of toil, but its airy creations have a solid basis, although it may 
not be apparent to the casual observer. If they wish to, these pioneers can do 
as substantial, humdrum work as the prosiest of the old school; their legion of 


from a painting by Jean Béraua. 


THE CRUCIFIXION, 
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imitators cannot. In this fact lies the tragedy 
of modern art. 

The sickening question of dollars and 
cents adds to the acrimony of the battle. 
Men who have not reached the top of the 
ladder are forced into eccentricity. And then 


} there is the fear of ridicule—a great power in 
France. 
One cause for the ever - increasing 
amount of bad painting is the two great 
yearly exhibitions, The walls of the 
Palais de Industrie and the Champs de 
) Mars are too vast to be covered by the 
works of the great painters. ‘The aching 
voids are filled by the erratic produc- 
tions of the flotsam and jetsam of artistic 
Paris. ‘This year many of them are more objects of 
| consideration for the psychologist than for the art 
critic, 
Other members of this edifying school show us “art 
as she is felt” in the shape of blue women, green- 
= —_s bearded men, pink water, etc. Artists of standing 
Draws ty Jean Birand. cast a glance at these vagaries, smile, and pass on, 
CONTRASTS. but the general public is puzzled by them. 


From a painting by Jean Béraud. 
MARY MAGDALEN AND THE PHARISEES, 
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71 Artists are necessarily 
chercheurs. Bothartist and 
amateur are often led to 
seek the cause of a_pict- 
ure’s success in some hidden 
merit which escapes their 
observation, One of our 
best American artists re- 
marked a short time ago in 
New York that she would 
like to know the mean- 
ing of a certain French- 
man’s paintings which have 
been largely discussed in 
art circles lately. It is 
best not to draw down the 
thunder of the gods upon 
one’s head by entering in- 

to direct personalities. ‘Those interested in the said artist will know who he is 
when his portraits are described as resembling spirits floating in darkness and 
smoke, suggestive of burning curtains in the next room, ‘The painter of these 
smoky pictures is generally recognized here as a man of undisputed talent. His 
idiosyncrasies are executed with a remarkable mastery of technique, but fathom- 
ing their mysteries will not become the open sesame to any inner circle of art 


meaning. 

The truth is that 
as) good wine 
needs bush,” 
good pictures need 
no explanation, 
even though they 
should) transgress 
our generally ac- 
cepted theories. 
For the cultivated 
amateur the prim- 
itives, notwith- 
standing their al- 
most grotesque 
quaintness, need 
no explanation be- 
cause their orig- 
inality was un- 
conscious. ‘Their 
faults of perspec- 
tive and drawing 
are more touching 
than laughable. - THE KISS, 
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They had no stand- 
ards to go by. 
They groped their 
way along the vir- 
gin road of art 
as best they could, 
guided only by 
their innate love 
of beauty. ‘They 
believed what 
they did. Their 
work bears a seal 
of faith which will 
make it sacred 
through all time. 
Turn it as one 
will, the greatest 
merit of any work 


of art is sugges- i= aw 
By Frx-Masseau, By Fix-Masseau. 
IDEAS DIFFICULT TO EMBODY IN VERSE, SKETCH OF IDEAS DIFFICULT TO EMBODY IN VERSE. 
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By Fix-Masseau, By Fix-Masseau. 
SKFTCH OF THE CHATELAINE. 


THE CHATELAINE, 
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tiveness, and this subtle charm made Jean Béraud spring into 
public favor almost at the beginning of his career. Wield- 
ing his brush with a purpose, he cuts the Gordian Knot 
of the tiresome discussion upon the relative merits of the 
real and the ideal by showing us that they are practically 
one. 

In all ages a great ariist has not been the interpreter of ( 
purely persenal sentiment. He is one gifted with the genius 
of expression denied the many. 
The mode of expression depends 
upon the moral temperature in 
which he has been nurtured, Beé- 
raud has studied every phase of 
modern sociology, and shows us 
its gaping wounds with a frank- 
ness of satire worthy of Juvenal 
himself. 

Those who were scandalized 
at first have understood that in 
representing religious subjects in 
modern garb, Béraud has only 
done what all the old masters 
did in their time. But the old 
masters often gave us mere sym- 
bolic conceptions, while Béraud’s 
biblical characters are essentially 
living human beings. 

Iix-Masseau works 
froma purely individ- 
ual standpoint, and 
can only appeal to 
those who love sin- 
cerity and innova- 
tion. He belongs 
to the unfortunately 
small class of sculp- 
tors who are doing 
for their branch of 
art what the leading 
Impressionists did for 
painting. their 
turn they want “light, 
air, and nature.” 

He is only four or 
five and twenty years 
of age, but by dint 
— of hard work he has 

NIHIL. already made himself IDEAS DIFFICULT TO EMBODY IN VERSE. 
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famous. In sculpture the best work of the year has 
been done by Fix-Masseau and Saint Merceau. Of 
course this opinion will not be shared by all. No 
opinion ever is. Opinions can only be approved by 
those who have looked at the world, artistically and 
otherwise, from the same point of view. Fix-Mas- 
seau thoroughly appreciates the beauty and meaning 
of Greek sculpture, but he feels that it was the ex- 
pression of an ideal and a civilization which has little 
in common with the complex intellectuality of the 


nineteenth century. 

From early boyhood, when he entered succes- 
sively the art schools of Dijon and Lyons, he carried 
away every prize and medal to be had. When he 
went to Paris he was expected to meet with the same 
sweeping success. By this time his talent had grown 
too self-reliant for him to continue in the beaten 
track. He competed three times unsuccessfully for 
admittance to the Beaux-Arts. Its Procrustean laws 
were more than he could stand. At last he gave up 


battling against his own inspirations and began work- 
ing on his own accord. For three years he shut him- 
self up in a 
dreary little 
studio, where 

BUST OF J. SOULARY, he worked 


from twelve to fourteen hours a day. At 
the end of three years he was ready to show 
the world that non-admittance to the Beaux- 
Arts was not necessarily synonymous with 
lack of talent. Success is a dangerous 
draught to quaff so early in life, however, 
and it remains to be seen whether Fix-Mas- 
seau will have the courage to resist its in- 
toxicating effects and live up to his own 
high ideals of art. 

Béraud also has too much mind and is 
too highly educated to be satisfied with 
turning in acircle. His talent has ripened 
with his intellect, and his later work springs 
from a deeper source than the mere seeking 
of anew subject. Those who have grasped 
the signification of Béraud’s paintings will 
not be surprised to learn that before begin- 
, ning his art studies he won the first. prize of 
philosophy in the yearly contest between the 
most brilliant students of the principal Paris- By Fr ers 
ian colleges. He distinguished himself by UNITED GRIEF, 
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his gallant conduct during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. 

To bring Christ among us amidst modern 
surroundings was a daring thing to do, espe- 
cially for a man like Béraud, who is a great 
social favorite and nothing of a Bohemian. 

Many of his friends and the bigoted por- 
tion of the community were horrified when 
two years ago repentance was held up to their 
gaze in the shape of a Mary Magdalen in the 
splendor of a modern ball-dress. The lesson 
was an unpleasant one which many refused 
to take to heart. The Crucifixion had a deep- 
er meaning still. The Saviour dead—his cross 
crowning the summit of Montmartre, sur- 
rounded by the faithful followers who crouch 
in modern tatters at the foot of the crucifix. 
In the background the great city of Paris 
rolls out into darkness and space, wrapt in 
selfishness and sloth, heedless of the tragedy 
on the hill and of the anarchist threatening 
destruction on its brink. 

The picture for this year’s exhibition rep- prawn dy Fix-Massean. 
resents Christ bearing his cross. In the fore- 
ground tie few who do their duty, in the background the many who do not. The 
Saviour staggers beneath his burden. Mary 
Magdalen, haggard and worn, follows him 
totheend. Her blonde hair falls uncared 
for on her shoulders. She passes through 
the brutal crowd unconscious of its jeers, 
for her love has turned shame into sanctity, 
despair into hope. 

There is such an element of religious 
elevation in these pictures that no one has 
thought of ridiculing their original concep- 
tion. The genuine art world here wants 
liberty, but not license. There is the whole 
story ina nutshell. And the time has gone 
by when the public was slow to admit of 
anything new; on the contrary, the newer, 
the madder, the better, until the older artists 
begin to feel very much as the owner of a ? 
valuable tulip garden might feel were he to 
see a drove of wild colts scampering over 
his beloved flower-beds. No doubt but that ' 
the colts will be eventually caught and har- 
nessed, but putting the trampled garden to 

HAUNTED, rights again is a disheartening business, 


FIX-MASSEAU 


XUM 


“IN WASHINGTON ” 
By GEORGE GIBBS, 
With original illustrations by Washington Artists, 


LOOKING at painting from the 
stand-point of the art student, as 
the art of reproducing what you 
see, one may find many painters. 
But the retinas of painters are sus- 
ceptible to many impressions, and 
the things which one painter sees 
in a composition may be invisible 
to the eye of another. By this 
power of interpretation the nature 
of the man is known. ‘The ocean 
can be dull and colorless. When 
& the sun shines from clear skies, as 

though sifted through a golden 

veil, the ocean takes the bright 

hues of many jewels and delights the senses. But let the wind blow and the sky 

will pile itself up with vari-colored clouds, bank upon bank, each more majestic 

than the other, and the ocean will take colors and forms that touch deeper chords in 

our nature. Some painters interpret the first naturally, others can feel the second, 

but few there are who comprehend, who can merge themselves into and become 
a part of the third. 

Without the God-given power of seeing things through the “ prism of the emo- 
tions” the art of painting what you see becomes mere copying; and the camera 
serves the purposes of reproduction as adequately as the palette and brushes of 
the man who has no such prism to see through. 

But the emotional sense is not everything. This prism should not be so blurred 
by warring and irregular emotions as to blind the painter to the principles he 
learned in the nose and ear school. The lens should be so accurately calculated as 


From a painting by R. G. Skerrett, ‘i 
“ MAINE.” 
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to focus readily and preclude the pos- 
sibility in the drawing of any of the 
absurd foreshortenings of amateur pho- 
tography. Many know how to paint 
who have forgotten how to draw. 
Those who take refuge from their 
amateurish draughtsmanship behind 
their color are not true. Washington 
is not greatly troubled with such im- 
pressionism. Her impressionists are, 
with a few exceptions, it is to be be- 
lieved, careful and conscientious stu- 
dents, who, if they have such faults, are 
not too biased or committed to con- 
sider and know the value of proceeding 
by the long and narrow path. The 
Barbizon influence has made itself felt 
strongly, and has taken away some of 
the prosaic. Among the younger men 
especially it has taken away the prose 
and is beginning to show poetry. But 
the artistic temperament is prone, in 
the early stages, to allow its conscien- 


Drawn by Felix FE. Mahony. 
WARMING UP, 


From a painting by F. Andrews. 


DOLLY MADISON, 


tiousness to be subservient to its emo- 
tional sense. Conscientiousness is a habit 
not easily acquired unless the ground- 
work and principle are sound. 

But the opportunities for that ground- 
work have, until within the last few years, 
been meagre and inadequate. People 
without the right of representation in the 
affairs of their State cannot trust to un- 
interested legislation for the promotion 
of those arts which it has pleased a large- 
hatted Western lawmaker to term, with 
more alliteration than liberality, “the 
superfluous products of the sentimental 
civilization.” But, despite it all, art lives 
at the Capital. She breathes healthily, 
has made herself heard, and has even 
taken a few steps. She has had helping 
hands, and, barring accidents, she will re- 
ceive still more recognition. To the phi- 


lanthropy of Mr. W. W. Corcoran is in 
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S. Truesdell. 
THROUGH THE FOREST. 


From a painting by Gaylord 


the largest measure due the art interest in Washington. Everybody knows of the 
Gallery, and a few are beginning to hear from the school.’ Mr. E. F. Andrews, 


From a painting by H. Hobart Nichols, 
A GRAY EVENING, 
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known for his public portraits, is the instructor. The Art 
League, a prosperous and well-organized institution, has 
able instructors, and well-attended day and night classes. 
Private classes in studios are numerous. No organized 
movement for co-operation in work and exhibits took place 

in Washington until the “ Society of Washington Artists” 
came into existence. Since then there have been an- 

nual exhibits of oil, water-colors, pastel, and sculpt- 
ure which have done credit to the efforts of the 
members and show prospects of a future worthy 
of attention. 

Richard N. Brooke's friends are wait- 
ing for him to paint something that they 
like better than “The Pastoral Visit ” 
in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 
As a composi- 
tion it is fine, as 
a Southern pict- 
ure it is true, 
as a story it 
tells itself. It 
reveals more 
than dusky 


Drawn by Mary Berri Chapman, sketches of af 
heavy - footed trom a painting by Elliott P. Hough. 


LETTER, SAH.” 
ALONG THE CANAL. 


French peas- 
ants. About a year after the “ Pastoral Visit” was finished and sold Mr. Brooke 
went down to the little Vir- 
ginia town where it had been 
painted. ‘The model for the 
figure of the head of the fam- 
ily —who had heard of the 
sale of the picture—slouched 
sheepishly across the street 
and approached the painter. 

“ Mistah Brooke, sah,” said 
he, “dey say you done sol’ 
dat pictur’ you done o’ me 
sittin’ at de table. An’ bein’ 
as I holped in it, ’peahs_ ter 
me, sah, I mought get paid 
fer 

“Well, Reuben, I paid you 
the sixty cents an hour as 

we agreed,” replied Brooke. 
BONDAGE OF THE HEBREWS, an’ gits yo’ thousands o’ dol- 
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half of it.” 

But Reuben did not share equally with Mr, 
srooke. 

Mr. E. F. Andrews’ *“ Dolly Mad- 
ison,” in the White House, is his latest ars 
large work. It has a charm which be- «7 
longs to things of that day, and the 
demureness of the expression and the 
pose lend themselves to the simple old 
fashion of the costume. ‘The flesh and 
drapery are admirable. 

Gaylord Truesdell, the cattle- 
painter, though working France, 
has his regular exhibits in Washington. 
He has been again hung on the line at 
this year’s Salon. ‘The medal picture of 
two years ago is here, and among others 
may be mentioned * One at a ‘Time 


lahs, an’ ’t ‘peahs to me, sah, I ought to git S| 


and 
“ Through 
the Forest.” 
The broad 


and com- Drawn by Howard Helmick. 
prehensi we UP A STUMP. 

style of Max Weyl was never better 


Lf. Miller. 


THE WANING MOON, 


Drawn by 


shown than in the sketch “ Near Ven- 

Edmund Clarence Messer’s work is 
distinctive for its tenderness and a 
certain literary quality. The landscape 
reproduced here is full of sentiment, 
although it might have been rendered 
more simply. 

H. Hobart Nichols, a serious and 
conscientious worker, has made marked 
progress in his landscapes, which always 
bear the impress of indubitable honesty. 

In pastel Jane B. Curtis did, in Paris, 
the “ Study of a Spaniard,” well posed, 
true, and strong, 

Anna Stanley works more in the ty Maser. 
manner of a man than of a woman. THE CRITICAL SCHOOL REPORT. 
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Spencer B. Nichols at the last “ So- 
ciety” Exhibit showed two landscapes 
of promise. “In the Looking-glass ” 
is a wash-drawing of merit. 

“mil H. Meyer is not fortunate in 
his landscapes. But as a figure-painter 
of Deffregger interiors he is very suc- 
cessful. He shows his best in a careful, 
if somewhat studied interior called the 
“Critical School Report.” 

E. H. Miller’s “ Waning Moon ” has 
a delicate sentiment. 

Wilhelmina von Stosch’s “ The 

300k ” is capital in color scheme, and 
the languid, dreamy interest expressed 
in the pose is full of truth. 

Wells M. Sawyers’s landscapes al- 
ways mean something. His distances 
and middle distances are usually strong- 
er than his foregrounds. 

Robert Coleman Child has a good 
decorative sense, but is sometimes careless as a draughtsman. 

Herman k, Vielé is daring in color, and his “ Impression ” is strikingly original 
in composition, 

In water-color and wash 


From a painting by Wilhelmina von Stosch. 


THE BOOK, 


Washington stands well. 

Daisy B. King’s “ The Bond- 
age of the Hebrews” is exceed- 
ingly interesting in composition, 
but the figures at the left rather 
distract the eye from the main 
group, which is very well studied. 

W. H. Chandlee’s picture, 
“The Old Granary,” is treated 
in asimple, unobtrusive way that 
is restful and pleasing. 

Howard Helmick’s drawings 
of “darkies” in the Century 
JMJagasine are teeming with life 
and character. 

J. H. Moser is hard at work 
in his ‘summer studio in Con- 
necticut, preparing for his annual 
winter exhibit of water-colors. 
From the American stand-point 
— in contradistinction to the 


English—Mr. Moser’s skies are From a painting by Anna Stanley. 
masterful. He stands as much THE OLD WAGON. 
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| 


From a painting by Clary Ray 


“ CINCINNATI.” 


From a painting by Richard N. Brooke. 


A PASTORAL VISIT. 
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alone as Julian Rix as an American 
water-colorist. 
Elliott Hough is a good colorist. 
Felix E. Mahony is a_ hurried 
draughtsman, but he has a remarkable 
facility. In their daring and originality 
his drawings remind one of Wenzell’s 


earlier sketches. 

Mary B. Chapman draws excellent 
pictures of “ darky mammies. 

It is a question, however, whether 


the average negroes pure and simple 
are subjects for artists. ‘There are cer- 
tain types among them—some strong, 
sad faces that are almost beautiful— 
but the “ pretty ” negro is too shallow 
and uninteresting to be paintable, and 
the queer characterful ones are gro- 
tesque and more attractive to the stu- 
dent of character than to the lover of 
beauty. Yet there are two fields where 
they are distinctly in place: one in 
pictures where some beautiful type is 
brought out strongly by contrast to 
them, and the other is in story-telling. 


Drawn by Spencer Nichols. 


IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


“A Letter, Sah,’ belongs to this il- 
lustrative class. One does not need 
any other figure to know that the let- 
ter is a det doux, and that the bearer 
approves both of the sender and the 
recipient. 
One of the great troubles with all 
representations of negroes is that they 
are too complete. ‘The fascination of 
their high lights is too strong for the 
painters, and they allow themselves to 
be too realistic. Washington artists 
have such exceptional opportunities 
for studying the negro that, since he is { 
here and is bound to be an element at 
least in illustration, it would be well to 
develop aschool for painting him more \ 
from a painting by Gaylord S. Truesdell. Paintings of warships, if done from } 
ONE AT A TIME, mechanical drawings rather than nat- 
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ure, are apt to take on much of © 

the conventional. Though a lit- 
tle heavy, technically, the repro- 
[ duction of the “ Cincinnati” is 
| fairly representative of the work 
of Clary Ray, who usually gets 
away from the rigidity of the 
mechanical, The drawing of the 
“ Maine,” by R. G. Skerrett, is 
handled easily and simply. 


It would need another article 
to write about the young women 
painters who are studying hard 
and whose work each year de- 
velops greater promise of things to come; for the schools here have few male 
students at the day classes. It is enough to say, however, that both the Art League 
and the Corcoran School have in their classes advanced students on whose work 
—if persevered in—a prediction of definite future success is not far amiss, and it is 
interesting to look back to the first large exhibition of pictures in Washington—the 
only one until the establishment of the Corcoran Gallery. This was a social affair. 
All manner of fétes and fairs had been gotten up in the hope of raising money 
for a hospital fund, and the exposition was proposed as a last novelty. 


: 
Drawn by W. H, Chandlee. 
THE OLD GRANARY. 


Drawn by James Henry Moser. 
BALTIMORE FROM THE CHROME WORKS. 
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It was held in the house of Vice-President 
Morton, in the ball and reception rooms up- 
stairs and down, and receptions were given 
every day while it lasted. It proved a superb 
success financially, and gave impulse to the 
thought of further exhibitions for the sake of 
art alone. 

The cosmopolitan character of Washing- 
ton, with its wide range of cultured tastes, 
offers exceptional advantages as an art centre, 
and the splendid plan of the city itself is an 


Drawn by Herman K.1 


IMPRESSION. 
From a painting by Edmund Clarence Messer. 


A SUMMER AFTERNOON IN VIKGINIA. influence to those brought up in it, 


and government cities are al- 
ways excellent places for the 
study of types. 

There is an influence in 
Washington that may be against 
its art as it is against almost 
everything. An influence due 
to the presence of routine in- 
stead of enthusiasm. The spirit 
of merely “putting in time” 
that exists in all government 
offices and seems to spread be- 
yond them into the atmosphere. 


From a painting by Wells M. Sawyer. 
BY THE LAKE, 


But this is only one drawback 
against the many advantages 
of a capital city as a centre of 
accomplishment in art. And 
yet this may not influence art 
as much as it affects more prac- 
tical things. Art is proverbially 
long, and artists have no love 
for being hurried. They wait 
From a painting by Robert Coleman Child, ' their own time and mood, and 
ADAGIO. hate all stress of life. 
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Drawn by George W. Cohen. 


REPLY.” 


MAHLSTICK’S MODEL 
By KATE CARTER. 
With original illustrations by various artists. 


THE gray-bearded old fellow was as reticent as he was 
talented. No one was ever invited to his grim little studio 
away off in one corner of the big Atelier Building. None 
of the artists knew anything about Mahlstick’s personal 

history. An air of deep mystery hung over the doings 

of the old painter, yet those who became acquainted with 
him soon learned to love him as they did their fathers. 
Mahlstick was a true gentleman of the old school; digni- 
fied, courteous, and soft-spoken. He seldom joined in the 
gibes and jokes of the younger men. A word of harsh crit- 
icism for the work of his fellow-brushmen never escaped 
his lips. That he could resent an injury in an effective 
way was shown at the time little Gamboge was caught 
tampering with the big wrought-iron lock on Mahlstick’s 

studio door. 
This was the only occasion on which anyone ever 


saw Mahlstick ina rage. If it had not been for the timely interference of Gam- 
boge’s friends, who hearing a great scuffling in the upper corridor of the Atelier 
Building, had rushed to the scene and dragged the two men apart, it is more than 
probable that little Gamboge would have been thrown down the elevator shaft by 


: Drawn by Fred L. Pitts. 


OLD WHARF ON SCHUYLKILL. 
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the infuriated old man. Gam- 
boge won for himself the so- 
briquet of “ The studio Sneak ” 
by the part he played in this ep- 
isode, and soon afterward took 
himself off to new quarters. 

That the expression of deep 
melancholy in old Mahlstick’s 
eyes and his apparent fond- 
ness for constant seclusion be- 
tokened something strange in 
his life, none of us ever doubt- 
ed. He would remain locked 
in his studio for weeks at a Drawn by Charles H. Miller. 
time, and when he finally made THE LONG ISLAND FARMER POET'S MILL, 
his appearance among us his eyes would be bloodshot, his hands cold and trembling, 
and cheeks pale and shrunken like those of a corpse.’ There was an indefinable air 
of uncanniness about the man which impressed all of us; a peculiarly uneasy feel- 
ing in his presence which we could not shake off. 

“You look like a fellow who has spent the night with the dead,” said the irre- 
pressible Stanwix one morning, as Mahlstick came quietly to my studio where a 
dozen of us were congregated. 

Mahlstick’s face grew ashen as he smiled weakly, lit his pipe, and heaved a sigh 
behind a cloud of smoke. 

For the next three months every occu- 
pant of the Atelier Building was engaged 
upon a picture for the great art exhibition 
of the season. There were several large 
prizes worth trying for, and industry was 
in the air. Of course there was a grand 
rushing about for models; but old Mahl- 
stick, much to the surprise of all, declared 
one evening that he would not hire a mod- 
el for his picture. This was a queer thing 
for an artist trained in Parisian schools 
tosay. Mahlstick’s remark, however, was 
soon forgotten, and every man became 
engrossed in the work of completing his 

I had found a model who seemed to 
me to be the perfection of the type of 
American womanhood I was striving to j- 
represent on canvas. I never painted so 
easily or so well before. I was elated with 
-my own success. I should certainly have 
oe, permitted myself to fall in love with my | 
Drawn by James Symington. pretty model had I not been a married man. 

PENSIVE, Knowing that Mahlstick had not yet se- 


Mahlstick’s Model 


cured a model, and thinking that he 
might have thought better of his deter- 
mination to dispense with the services of 
one, I hastened to recommend the young 
woman who had served me so admirably. 
But the old man only shook his silvery 
head sadly, and thanked me for my con- 
sideration of him, It fell upon me from 
time to time to render the kindly old fel- 
low many services, and we grew to be 
very close friends. 

One day I stepped rather hastily into 
Mahlstick’s studio and found him sitting 
at his easel quite absorbed in the picture 
before him, from which he glanced now 
and then to look into a tall, richly carved 
cabinet that stood on the floor in front 


Drawn by Napoleon Sarony. 


DREAMLAND. 


ceal, and although it was merely a quick 
study of a figure—a woman standing by 
a placid pool, with dark, umbrageous 
foliage in the background —there was 
something fascinating about the canvas 
which at that time I could not explain. 
Time went on, and one after another 
the artists sent in their works for exami- 
nation by the committee at the big ex- 
hibition gallery. My painting had been 
accepted and favorably hung, so I was 
informed by one of the hanging com- 
mittee. ‘“ But Mahlstick’s canvas is the 
greatest thing in the show,” said my 
informant. Although I was frequently 
in Mahlstick’s studio I had seen no trace 
of a new painting. Indeed I took it for 
granted that he would not exhibit. 


ROG EAT sSPRVN 
; 
Drawn by Robert G. Sprunk. 

PULLING THREADS. 


of him, the doors of which were swung 
wide open. Hearing my footsteps, Mahl- 
stick sprang up and banged together 
both doors of the cabinet, locking them 
nervously as he greeted me in his usual 
quiet way. The picture upon which he 
was at work he made no effort to con- 


i 
Drawn by Sydney R. Burleigh. 


A PRINCESS, 
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Varnishing-day soon came around, 
and I was early on hand to see what 
my confréres throughout the country had § 
been doing during the past six months. 

Assuring myself that my own picture 
was properly hung and in a good light, | 
I made acircuit of the gallery, but was 
disappointed in the display as a whole. 
There was an alcove gallery connecting 
the larger one, and as I pushed aside 
the porticres to enter, I heard Stanwix, 
who was standing before an enormous 
picture, exclaim : 

“ Great Heavens! Whata subject!” 

Going to his side and looking up at 
the picture I mentally echoed his words. 
As [ have said, it was an unusually large 
painting. The coloring was superb ; the 

Drawn by Mary Berri Chapman. drawing perfect. It was the finished 
ene eee result of the study upon which old 

Mahlstick was at work the day I had interrupted him, and there was his name in a 
corner of the picture. The background was a luxuriant growth of verdure. ‘The 
deep blue sea was visible between the parting branches of tropical trees. But the 
figure that occupied the foreground and stood before a pool of limpid water, upon 
whose glassy surface its rounding form was sharply reflected, subordinated all else 
in the painting. The figure was that of a woman, nearly nude and superbly beau- 


From a painting by Walter L. Dean. 


VIGILANT PASSING VALKYRIE, 


wth? 


Mahlstick’s Model 


tiful. At her side, and a few steps be- 
hind, stood the symbolical form of Death, 
in a flowing cloak of white. The bony 
hands stretched forth to clasp the gracile 
form of the woman. The chalk-like grin- 
ning skull was close to the fair face, al- 
ready paled by the approach of Death. 
It required no mental effort to realize 
how futile were the efforts of the woman 
in resisting the advance of the grim con- 
queror. Nothing more terribly realistic 
have I ever seen inside a frame. The 
pallor that could be seen creeping over 
the beautiful figure seemed death itself, 
and not the effect of pigments cleverly 
distributed with a skilful brush. ‘There 
was a terrible fascination in the picture. 
Day after day I came and gazed in awe 
upon the dreadful thing. Mahlstick 
meanwhile had gone into absolute seclu- 


From a painting by Sava Ward-Conley. 
ELIA, 


sion, and no amount of knocking at his studio door would bring forth a response 
from within. It was like banging at the door of a tomb. Each time I gazed upon 
the old man’s masterpiece I shivered, as I would in the presence of the decaying 
dead. Where could Mahlstick have got his model for this splendid woman of his 
picture, and by what alchemy of art was he able to produce in painted flesh the exact 
counterpart of nature’s workings in death? I asked myself these things in vain. 
Toward the closing day of the great exhibition I was lounging in my studio 


Drawn by Walter C. Hartson. 
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BRIDGE-TENDER’S HOUSE ON WISCONSIN RIVER. 
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when I heard a heavy thud over- 
head, like the noise of a falling 
body. Rushing upstairs I found 
the door of Mahlstick’s studio 
standing ajar, and pushing it 
open entered to find the form of 
the old man stretched upon the 
floor. He was dead. On a table 
near at hand someone found a 
sealed letter addressed to me. 
I thrust it in my pocket, and did 
not remember it until the very 
day of old Mahlstick’s funeral. 
The substance of the letter was 
that the big carved-oak cabinet 


contained the dearest treasure 
of his life, and ended by asking me to keep his secret and have the contents of the 


cabinet buried beside him. A large iron key—the key of the cabinet—was enclosed 
with the letter. Entering Mahlstick’s studio a few hours before the funeral services 
were to begin, I inserted the key in the lock of the great cabinet, and quickly swung 
open the doors. I nearly fainted from the shock which followed the sight that greeted 
my eyes. ‘The sides of the cabinet were daintily padded and lined with expensive 
laces and silks. In a slightly reclining posture was the semi-nude figure of a 
young woman, cold in death—the woman of Mahlstick’s startling picture. Even 
now the wondrous beauty of the old man’s model as she was in life was evident. 
The embalmer had done his work well. No time was lost in getting the fearful 
thing underground, though the request of old Mahlstick that he should be buried 
with the contents of the cabinet had to 
be ignored. ‘Ten days after I found a 
paper in his desk which explained every- 
thing. 

The young and beautiful woman was 
not only the model but the wife of old 
Mahlstick, and he had written in words 
of burning passion that he lived solely 
to make her happy. When she died one 
night, a few brief months after their 
wedding-day, he went insane. In some 
manner he had the body of his wife em- 
balmed and placed in the tall cabinet, 
where day after day he would sit in a 
maudlin mood, gazing upon her form. 
Morbidly mad upon this point, he was 
perfectly sane in every other respect. 
A more uncanny experience I have 
never had, and if I live for a hundred 
years I shall not forget how I unearthed 


From a painting by Carle J. Blenner. 
GRETCHEN, the mystery of old Mahlstick’s Model. 
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PICTURESQUE PENNSYLVANIA 
By KNOCHE. 
With original illustrations by W. and I. Marlatt, 


WELL-CARED for farms do not form a marked feature of the Pennsylvania land- 
scape. One sees here the rugged pines, rocks uncompromisingly set in their 
places, gnarled oaks, and the old zigzag fences that chipmunks delight in, 

Nature seems to have set her face against the invasion of man, affiliating only 
with things which are old. Old mills with up and down saws are even now in use ; 
fences and buildings are whitewashed instead of painted ; old bake-ovens are still 
standing close to log-houses with outside chimneys. Old stone bridges span the 
rivers, and there are many old meeting-houses rich in historical lore. 

The region around Mauch Chunk has been aptly styled the Switzerland of 
America. No one who is a lover of nature can fail to appreciate the wonderful 
beauty of the Wyoming Valley, famous in the State’s early history, or the Lehigh 
Valley, with its varied mountain forms and the grand views from the mountains, 
which a century ago were as a book that is sealed. 

The rivers in the interior are too shallow to be of much commercial value, but 
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Drawn by H. I. Marlatt. 
THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


for scenery the Susquehanna, in the mountain districts, can hold its own against 
the famous Hudson. 

In summer the vegetation on the sandbars forms grass islands that furnish 
pasturage for cattle, and brighten the landscape with their fresh verdure. 

The old song tells us of the “ Blue Juniata,” but too few of us have any idea 
of the rich storehouse for artist and author in the rugged mountains, the little 
streams, and the tumble-down buildings. 

The early settlers, finding the country rich in iron, built furnaces through the 
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region, but when coal was discovered 
the furnaces sank into disuse, and now 
are left as landmarks to tell, as all 
landmarks tell, of the futility of ambi- 
tion. 

The trout-streams, with their over- 
hanging trees and shrubbery, furnish 
just such poetic subjects as the mas- 
ters of European schools delight in, 
but notwithstanding the attractive feat- 
ures of this State it seems as yet to 
be but little known, excepting to the 
local artists who revel in its beau- 
ties. 

About the only noted men who 
have worked from the heart of Penn- 
sylvania are the Morans, though a 
few more have painted from the vi- 
cinity of the Delaware Water Gap. 
However, it is in the neglected places, 
the country through which the rail- 
road does not run, where the people 
are true children of nature, that the artists will find the richest material. 

The illustrations of this article are from the pictures of W. and H. I. Marlatt. 
These artists, recognizing the beauty of the Pennsylvania scenery, decided to 
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Drawn by H. 1. Marlatt. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA NEAR HARRISBURG. 


make a careful study of it. While as yet they are not extensively known, their 
pictures are owned in many of the best private collections. 

Even where civilization has the strongest hold it has not rendered Pennsylvania 
prosaic. Let anyone who doubts this go into the natural gas region or the smelt- 
ing works at night. From close at hand he will see the mysterious silhouettes of 
men move back and forth, and grimy, scarcely human looking figures catch the 
glow of fire or the white scintillating light of molten iron. Or let him go to the hills 
and look across town after town of fire and he will feel pictures almost too weird 
in their grandeur for any art to reproduce. 
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MONDA 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


Accompanied by illustrations from the Artist Lansing’ s portfolio, 
IV. 


Raynor did not recover from his astonishment, but simply 
plunged deeper into it, when he realized that the appearance of 
a luminous mist surrounding Monda was no illusion but a fact, 
evident to Lansing as to himself. From the moment of his first 
glimpse of her, on that strange midnight arrival, he had fancied 
“\ she was like the visionary woman of his waking dream in New 
* York. In daily contact with her this impression had worn off ; 
he had begun to regard it as mere imagination. But now here 
she stood, this unaccountable aureola glimmering around her, 
and with the same look of mingled appeal and warning which 
he remembered in that apparition. Instead of fading away, 
Drawn by however, towards a dreamy region of breaking surf—as in his 

meat vision—she came frankly towards him, and put her hands in his. 

“Oh, Mr. Raynor,” she exclaimed, in subdued tones, ‘I’m 

so glad! That is, no—I was very anxious. I feared for what had happened, or 
might happen. I was talking with Mrs. Lansing about this Mr. Wakeman.” 

Raynor grew almost dizzy. His vision was actually in his hands ; or, rather 
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her hands were in his. The sense of 
possession caused him to speak with an 
air of authority. ‘ Do you think it wise,” 
he asked, “ to talk of it to others ?” 

Instantly her hands slipped from 
his grasp. He had made the fatal mis- 
take of trying to advise a woman ; and 
Monda, after all, was a very real one. 

Mrs. Lansing, who was a round- 
faced, cheerful person, had heard him. 
“JT may not have reached the oldest age 
of discretion,” she said, “but you'll find, 
I’m sure, that Monda can trust me. I 
was telling her we had better consult 
to-morrow.” 

“ Helen, what’s it about, anyhow ?” 
asked Lansing of his wife, with blunt 
hilarity. “ Vakeman? It strikes me, 
we are dreaming.” 

“Well, let’s go on dreaming to- 
morrow, then,” said Raynor, with a con- 
trite glance at Monda and a submissive 
one towards Mrs. Lansing. 
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ORIENTAL LUXURY. 
They all passed in to the parlors through an open glass door ; laughing, yet 
with a certain seriousness ; and the spell—whatever it was—which for a time had 
enveloped Monda, vanished. ‘That faint light, that elusive nimbus, had gone ; and 
no one, apparently, thought anything more of it,just then. As for Monda, she 
seemed to be wholly unaware of the phenomenon. 
Mrs. Lansing, anxious about her baby, drove home early ; but, later in the 
evening Stephen drew her husband aside, and walked out with him into the de- 
erted grounds. “ Yes,” said the artist, “ Monda herself knows nothing 
—or scarcely anything—of this strange c= phenomenon. Sometimes per- 
sons who have seen it have been startled #2 + % 
into some exclamation ; but she could yo \= A 


not understand what ‘tex referred 
to. She threw the idea aside, as Ni; 
nonsense or an illusion, The ap- 
pearance, any way, comes very seldom.” \__ 
“ But how do you account for it?” ae 
“Well, it seems to occur only when she ~ 
is very anxious, or very happy. So I sup- TAS 
pose it may be connected with a particular ca. \! 


state of mind, or of the nervous temper- 
ament, or, if you prefer, the soul.” \ \ 
“Still,” argued Stephen, “ you don’t ex-\' Z 
plain why the mind, the nerves, or the soul ‘XZ 
should produce this result of a visible = eee 
light.” 
“No, I don’t explain it,” Lans- 
ing returned; “and I can’t. No one can! 
Who will explain to me the impression that a per- 
son I have never seen before makes upon me, though 
I know nothing about him, and, perhaps, haven't 
even heard him speak? You don’t need to havea 
torpedo exploded under your feet to warn you that Drawn by Everett Shinn. 
you cannot trust the man who has just been SKETCHES AT THE MATINEE, 
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what recommendations he brings. 
Similarly, you know that a man 
or awoman is good, without their 
burning a blue-light to illuminate 
their goodness. How their char- 
acters give us these impressions 
is as much a puzzle as that, in 
certain moods, Monda_ should 
seem to radiate light.” 

“But is it certain that she 
Drawn by W.S. Bucklin, 

“ Why, you have seen it your- 
self, to-night.” 

“All the same, Lansing, you said that very few have been able to perceive it.” 

“Well,” rejoined the other, “that is a curious circumstance ; but it doesn’t 
disprove the main fact of the light appearing. Many persons fail to see plain 
moral truths and principles in actual life, while others do see them, and their sep- 
arate testimony counts as proof. Some persons cannot hear certain fine sounds, 
but others do. Some people are color-blind ; but the colors exist, and other peo- 
ple see them clearly and distinguish them correctly. Now about these emanations 
of light from a living person, of course the histories of saints are full of such sup- 
posed facts. Many disbelieve them, while others have asserted that they saw the 
thing and were sure of it.” 
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You don’t mean 

to imply that Monda 

= Rhodes is a saint ?” 
asked Raynor, drawing his breath. 

“Why, no!” Lansing laughed 
heartily. “JZ don’t know any- 
thing about saints! I’m not a 
Catholic. Very possibly, if Monda should 
ever marry, her husband wouldn’t think her 
a saint, though he may call heran angel. I'm 
only answering your questions and trying to 
look at the evidence, the tradition, and prob- 
abilities as to this appearance of the nimbus, or halo, or whatever you may call it.” 

“TI should think,” hazarded Stephen, “ that, however unconscious Monda may 
be, her mother must know of this peculiarity.” 

“Certainly,” answered the painter, calmly. “It is almost a family legend, 
though very little is said about it. Parents seldom talk to children about their 
most mysterious and striking inheritances. The legend is - 
a sort of ghost ; and, while Mrs. Rhodes is perhaps proud 
of it, she doesn’t always like to see it walk. Her ancestors 
in the female line are said to have had a special devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary. They kept lights burn- 
ing before her shrine, and looked to her for 
intercession. Well, of course you know their 
descendants, at least those who departed from 
the faith, have not kept up that sort of thing. 
But it is said there is a streak of it in them 
still, and that, as a result, from time to 
time the women of the family have had this 
odd attribute of diffusing a radiance visible 
to other people, though they themselves are un- ~~” 
conscious of it.” xt 

“A beautiful story!” said Raynor, con- 
siderably impressed ; and his voice sounded 
almost like a sigh. 

“Now I’ve told you the most I know or 
don’t know; and that’s all there is to it,” 
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art,” Stephen answered ; “ or about her mood when 
I caught my first glimpse of her on the balcony. 
And I say, again, I’m not sure that’s all there is to it.” 
“Well, well, old man,” Lansing returned, hur- 
_ riedly, “ we must be going. The party is over.” 

They hastened to the house, and among the 
lingering guests bade their hostesses good-night. 
But, as they lit their cigars and turned out of the 
gateway, they came suddenly upon a familiar figure 
in unfamiliar attire. It was Waldo Emery, in 
perfect evening dress, looking as though he had 
just quitted the house. 

* Ah, how d’you do, Mr. Lansing ?”’ said he. 

“ Howdy ?” responded the artist, curtly. “ Been 
here all the evening? I didn’t see you.” 

“No; just strolling by,” answered the other. 
“Your friend?” He towards 

“Mr. Raynor.” ee “ Ah, yes,” Emery said, suavely. “ Mr, 
Raynor, Pardon me ;are you & , not acquainted with a Mr. Wakeman ?” 

“Slightly,” Stephen re- plied. “I met him once; and on that 
occasion, if I’m not mistaken, BS YS I also saw you, but in sailor clothes.” 

“Very likely,” the man Kay . returned, easily. “That was a 
whim of mine—trying to pM learn something about sail- 
ing. Pardon me, Mr. L Raynor ; but, knowing Mr. 
Lansing, and seeing that you are a friend of 
his, it occurred to me to warn you about this Mr. 
Wakeman. He is a dangerous per- son.” 

“Indeed?” said Stephen, with stifled indignation. “I 
haven't seen him since. Is he dan- gerous, even when in- 
visible and at long range ?” ‘ Always dangerous, 
at long or short range,’ Emery replied, hunching his 
elbow as if to relieve the stiff- ness of his dress-shirt. 
But he shot a keen glance at Ste-  4y Benjamin | phen. 

“ Good-night,” said Stephen. “ Good-night, Mr. 
Raynor. Pardon my giving a THEM?” word of warning.” 

They left him, and he strolled away in the opposite direction, “It was a 
clumsy trick,” said Raynor to Lansing, when they had thy, 
moved out of ear-shot. ‘He despaired of getting at 
this hidden man Wakeman, who evidently has something 
to do about Monda’s affairs that Emery wants to pre- 
vent. So he played this bluff game to frighten <8 
me off ; or possibly he expected 
to get information out of us. 
He hasn’t succeeded.” 

“What do you mean by all 
that ?” Lansing asked. ‘There- 
upon Raynor told him of the 
clandestine letter from Wake- 
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man. “ Ah, now I understand Monda’s 
anxiety,” exclaimed the artist, “ and why 
she was talking with Helen. I should 
say you ought both to meet the man as 
soon as possible.” 

“He must be a queer customer, 
though,” Stephen added, thoughtfully ; 
“a fellow who could get into that studio 
and unlock the cover over my bust. How 
in the world did he know it was there ?” 

“Surprising enough!” agreed his 
friend. “I suppose he has been prowling 
and observing, without our knowledge.” 

All that night Stephen hardly slept a 
wink, or he fancied he did not ; so swift 
and bewildering were the thoughts, the 
spectres coursing each other across that 
| interior sky which at night seems to overhang 
of Wi the mind like a dark dome. He kept recurring 
‘ to that singular radiance which had hovered 

about Monda. Then the form of Wakeman 
would appear, looking very earnest and muttering endless secrets of the utmost 
importance, which remained quite incomprehensible. In all this puzzlement and 
strangeness that surrounded him there seemed to be a vague threat of danger ; 
with which, also, his unfinished bust of Monda was somehow involved. What 
mournful fate was in store for the work ? Would he ever complete it? Was his 
whole attempt at an artistic career doomed to failure ? asa 


Suddenly the general peril seemed to 
centre in the fact that Wakeman knew 
of the bust, that he had pene- 
trated to the studio, and had 
probably even looked up- 
on that carefully shroud- 

ed and guarded form of ke 
the clay Monda. What %% 
a frightful desecration! 
To think that this man ‘ 


could creep in there at any \ 
time, now, and feed his cu- ~\| 
rious eyes upon those deli- 
cately fashioned con- 
tours which he, the = 
modeller, had regard- 

ed as so sacred! “ Why 

didn’t it occur to me to- « 

day,” Stephen asked him- ~~ 
self, “to put new locks = 


on, or to station a watch- THE LATEST ENGAGEMENT. 
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man?’ He sprang up now, feeling keenly 
awake, resolved to go at once and attend 
to this matter. But in a moment or two 
he realized the impossibility of proceeding 
to the Rhodes’s between midnight and 
morning, and insisting upon better protec- 
tion for the studio. 
He struck a light and read Wake- 
man’s letter over again. This time he 
was impressed with the fact that it asked 
him to place a note, giving his decision as 
to a meeting, under certain specified logs 
of one of those silvery, pointed wood-piles, 
standing at a corner of the Rhodes orchard 
near a fence-angle. For there came quickly to 


‘ 
Drawn by Charles S. dae his mind the vivid daylight picture of a village-boy 
Pa ee —with legs bare to the knees, which were fringed by 
ragged breeches cut short at that point—whom he had several times seen playing 
near there, or resting against the wood-cone. He had thought nothing of 
the boy at the time or afterward ; but now the memory of NZ “¢ him arose, 
sary,” cried 


and made the puzzle clear. “ ‘The emissary of an emis- 

Stephen, to himself ; “the spy of a spy! That boy was Ges ay 
servation work for Wakeman.” Consulting the letter 
again, he read : 

“ From the white birch stick on the north side, LL A 
count thirteen around to the oak piece on the east ; > 
then follow straight up to the apex, where you 
will find one piece of wood with shaggy, lapping 
bark laid half across another. Place the note 
under edge of this bark, between seven and eight tn 
the evening.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” he reflected. “The boy 
has the key to this impromptu post-office, will 
get our answer, and will take it to Wakeman 
after dark. Clever schemer, Wakeman! It was 
through the boy he found out about the studio, 
and got impressions of the locks.” 

Blowing out his candle, he dropped into bed 
again with a sense of relief. Yet he had hardly 
dozed when the question came to him: ‘ What 
if this were all a plot or a counter-plot ? I do 
not know Wakeman’s handwriting. The letter 
may have been a trap laid by Emery, to find out 
whether I’m willing to communicate with Wake- 
man or make a rendezvous with him.” 

So, after an uneasy attempt to gain a little 
real rest, Stephen rose at six ; and by noon he 
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Rhodes, and Monda. The decision they 
formed was to await developments be- 
fore replying to the secret letter ; 
especially as Emery had been seen 
lurking around the outskirts of i 
the Rhodes place that morning. 

New and difficult locks were put on the 
studio, and a faithful watchman was em- m 
ployed to protect the place at night. - 

But the sitting of that day was a 
failure. Stephen accomplished nothing, 
although he made a show of working 
hard. The following day brought 
forth the same experience ; and then 
he began to be discouraged. But Dora 
had been softly observing him all this time, and was 
not discouraged at all. 

As a great condescension she took him to drive in her 
pony basket-wagon, one afternoon. “ What do you find is 
your chief difficulty in making this portrait ?”’ she asked. | a, 

“Tt is that I believe in the ideal,” he answered, “ and , 
am always trying to idealize Miss Rhodes, but don’t 
succeed.” 

“ Mayn’t that be because she is already the ideal ?’’ Miss Morton asked, her 
faint blonde eyebrows arching sweetly. 

Stephen blushed, and Miss Morton noticed that this was very becoming to him. 
“Oh, I can’t say it’s that,” he answered, simply. “I suppose I ought to make her 
look, in my portrait bust, exactly as she is.”’ 

“Perhaps,” Dora returned, “ you ought to adopt Mr. Selden’s theory of ¢xtellect- 
wa/ impressionism. Mr. Selden, you know, believes in taking things as they are; 
taking them, you understand. That is the main point. But, while you take them, 
you must do so in a highly intellectual manner.” 

“ Just what do you mean ?”’ asked Stephen, earnestly. 
“T think Mr. Selden is very much interested in 
Monda—as an impressionist!” said 
Dora, quickly, whipping up the pony. 
“ And then, too, it some- 
times happens that while 
people are debating about 
e“v~ the ideal and the intellect- 
ual, some one seizes the 
real!” 
Stephen mysti- 
fied and astonished. But, 
se as the pony’s pace grew 


Morton 
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brisker and the basket- 
wagon rolled along, Dora 
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you find, Mr. Raynor, that many things come up 
to distract you from your art?” 

“Well, really,” he began, “I am so little of 
an artist ; my career is so uncertain : 

“Oh, no, indeed!” exclaimed Dora. “ You 
mustn’t say, ‘so little of an artist.” That is 
dreadful. But about the uncertainty, yes ; it’s 
just what I was thinking of. A genuine artist 
ought not to have to think of all sorts of daily 
things, or be distracted by emotions, while he is 
working for great objects.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Stephen, 
eagerly. “ Still, we must all take part in human 
life ; we have to suffer, and undergo emotions. 
It seems to me, Miss Morton, the great defect in 
all our American art is, that it aims only at pleas- 
ure and adornment. You seldom see in it any deep expression of sorrow or joy. We 
talk to any extent about the ideal; yet the representations of the ideal that we 
produce are mostly tame, calm, abstract forms and figures. It is very seldom that 
we see even these produced. What we need in our pictures, our glass windows, 
our statues, is the portrayal of strong, agonizing existence.” Dora Morton looked 
almost terrified ; but Stephen, without remorse, went on: “ We want human life- 
blood 

At that instant, the light report of a gun rang through the woods near them. 
They were just ascending the slope of a somewhat untraveled way among the 
trees, near ‘Three Mile Harbor. ‘The pony stopped short, trembling at the loud 
noise ; and a burly figure, stepping out of the underbrush, stood before the wagon 
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with a shot-gun in his hand. 

Dora grew pale and madea gesture of fright ; yet Stephen admired her self-control 
in not crying out. As for himself, he was astounded. The burly figure with bushy 
gray whiskers and a brown, search-light eye, was none other than Wakeman ! 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Raynor,” said he, cheerily. “I’m glad to see you at 
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last.” Then, lifting his hat, he bowed respectfully 
to Dora, saying, with concern : “ I hope my sudden 
shot didn’t disturb you.” 

* Do you know him?” Dora asked Stephen, in 
an amazed murmur, unable to dismiss the idea that 
the man was a highway robber. 

Stephen touched her hand reassuringly ; it 
was a moment for such confidences. Then, 
answering Wakeman: “It was rather unex- 
pected,” he said. “ And so is your appearance.” 4), MY jy Y CA F 

“T was staying overnight with a fisherman Wj), ZZ 

friend near 
Three Mile 
Harbor,” ex- 
plained the 
other, “and 
thought this afternoon I would come out for 
a bit of a shoot.” 

“ Man-hunting ?” asked Stephen, signifi- 
cantly, with a laugh. 

For the first time Wakeman showed the 
glimmer of a smile through his beard and eyes. 
“It is certainly a good while since I have 
seen you,” he returned ; “and I didn’t happen 
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to receive your answer to my letter 

“ Because I sent none,” said Stephen. 

“Well, since we have met here,’”’ Wakeman 
returned, “and I don’t want to detain you, I 
may as well give you another letter that I 
have about me, which may 
convince you.” He fumbled 
inside his shooting - jacket, 
and brought out an envelope ; 
adding, as he of- 
fered it: “I like to go armed for emergencies os 

“ With correspondence ?” threw in Stephen. “ Well, 
I'd rather receive a billet than a bullet.” 

Taking the letter and glancing at the ad- 
dress, he recognized the writing instantly as 
identical with that of the note in the studio. 
No wonder that he flashed a look of sharp in- 
quiry at Wakeman and, without thinking, blurted 
out : “ How the deuce did you ever . 

“ Hold on!” laughed Wakeman, in a reti- 
cent, grim way. “If you follow the contents 
of that note you will have a chance to find ——¥ Stas 
out. But, mind you, if you don’t, it may be — pyawn dy FI. Cawein. Vv 
your last opportunity.” 
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And so speaking, with a second deferential 
bow to Dora, he turned and strode into the woods. 
~ Dora flicked the pony, putting him into a brisk 
trot over the noiseless wood-road, thickly matted 
with last year’s leaves ; and drove on sharply, in 
deadly fear that another moment might bring 
another loud report and perhaps a charge of 
whizzing shot. 
“You seem to have singular friendships,” she 
remarked. “Who is that man?” 
“Who ? I don’t know,” said Stephen, “ except 
that he’s one too many for me ;”’ and he turned 
the subject off with a brief explanation. “ How 
he happened to find us is beyond my comprehen- 


Drawn ty Fouph #. Birvon. sion. He seems to have a magical knowledge of 


UICE OF THE PUMP. ” 
, the country and of. people’s movements. 


The pressing subject of an artist’s need 
of freedom from care was not resumed until 
near the end of their drive. Then Dora, 
having led him to expound more 
fully his view of the higher mission 
of art, said, with a sympathy that 
touched him: “Oh, Mr. Raynor, 


you don’t know how I appreciate 
your great aims. But the greater 
they are the more they need sustain- 


ing forces and encouragement, com- 
panionship. I hope—yes, Iam sure 
you will find those—somewhere !”’ 

There was a sweet allurement about all this ; and, whether Dora Morton was 
aware of it or not, she had succeeded in bringing about two results during their 
brief excursion. First she had aroused in Stephen a jealousy of 
Selden, as regarded Monda ; and then she had stirred him 
to an unwonted, flattering surmise—or shall we call 
it even dreamy hope ?—that some tender interest 
on the part of beautiful Dora herself might be 
within the bounds of reality. 

Immediately on reaching his room, he tore 
open Wakeman’s letter, and found its contents 
yet more emphatic than those of the first com- 
munication. ‘ Not only is it most important 
for Miss Rhodes to learn what I have to tell, 
but the time is short and I am in peril while 
I stay in this neighborhood,” the writer said, 
“and something may happen any day which 
will prevent my speaking to you or her, or 
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“Drawn by M. Nelson. 
CORNER OF AN OLD CHATEAU. speaking in this life at all.’ This was alarm- 
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ing enough, certainly. The letter went on to insist that 

Raynor must deposit a reply in the silvery wood-stack, 

agreeing to meet him within a week at a secret spot which 

he described, in the borders of a wood, near certain fields 

divided by low earth-bank boundaries. “I have shown 

great confidence in you,” was the conclusion ; “ now it 
is time for you to show some in me.” 

Stephen’s curiosity and spirit of adventure were at 
<—/ last thoroughly aroused ; he longed to challenge what- 
ever danger might be lurking in that quarter, and to 

put an end once for all to the suspense and dark- 

= ness which had gathered round him. But first he 
consulted his friend. 
“ Ah,” said the painter, after listening atten- 
Hey | tively, “a case for Lansing? Excuse the pun, 
| since it’s on me. But, really, you’ve come to the 
right man for puncturing a difficulty. Now, the 
first thing we’ve got to do is to interview the 
barefoot boy—the small imp of the wood-pile.” 

And that is what they did. They caught him 
lurking there next morning, making a feint at play, 
and talked to him seriously. ‘They talked to him 
also with money, to the extent of a silver dollar,and extracted the truth that he was 
the agent of Wakeman, that—as Stephen had guessed—he had taken impressions of 
the locks ; that he understood the peculiar drop-letter system invented by Wake- 
man, and had long been on the watch to collect the mail ; further, which was most 
important of all, that he knew nothing of Waldo Emery. They gathered from 
him, too, that he was only one among a company of small messengers, organized 
by Wakeman for obtaining information, and scattered all along the roads around 
East Hampton. ‘“ Now I see,” said Stephen, “ how he managed to intercept Miss 
Morton and me, yesterday !” 

A reply was written, consenting to meet Wakeman the third day from then, at 
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Drawn by Birdsall D. Paine. 
“ MISERY LOVES COMPANY,” 


the spot named. “I know the place,” said Lansing ; “and you and I had better 
go together, but not worry Monda any more about it until we get at something.” 

Accordingly, Lansing at once collected camp-stool, canvas, 

and umbrella ; went out to the designated nook, which was 

near the hamlet of Amagansett, 

two or three miles away ; and 

there began a landscape study. 

“You see, it will make an excuse 

for my being present,” he ex- 

plained, “as a sort of body- 

guard.” 

Three days does not seem like 

a long time, particularly at East 

Hampton. In the three days that 

Drawn by L. Clarence Ball. now passed, nothing special ap- 

Re tte peared to happen; yet a great 

deal was going on. The little wooden wind-man with paddle-arms, visible from 

his pillar — 


Stephen’s window—mounted on a post like St. Simeon Stylites on 
continued to twirl slowly and make dabs at the wander 
of 


ing breezes; which breezes, at frequent intervals 
day or night, rose so loud that their noise in the an- 
cient trees was like that of sea-waves rustling and 
splashing against the sides of a ship ; and Stephen 
felt as though he were tossing alone on the ocean. 
In the living-room below, the grandfather and grand- 
mother of the Driscoll family sat always (as he 
knew) in precisely the same places ; and grand- 
father, who was supposed to have “ phthisic,” 
occasionally unearthed a voluminous, deep- 
reaching cough, in which somehow every 
one of his eighty odd years seemed to 
find a separate voice. Whenever a door 
was forcibly shut anywhere in it, the old 
house gave a jar and a little bounce all pyawx by 
through its time-worn frame, as though AUNT TABBY. 
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from long solitude and the feebleness of age it had grown shy and 
nervous, and was startled into tremor by any unexpected noise. 
Out in the roomy yard, also, a superannuated blind horse rambled 
at will, butting into the trees, fumbling with his lips at evasive 
green apples that rolled on the sward ; walking obtusely into 
chairs that had been set there for pleasure ; and sometimes 
knocking up against the sides of the house, apparently in 
surprise that this obstacle to his freedom of movement 
had not even yet been taken away. At wakeful moments 
in the night, Stephen could hear him loudly cropping grass, 
or stumbling around with a damp and hollow sound of 
iii is | heels. One of the three days was Sunday, however ; and then 
Henry Russell Wray. | the blind horse was decorously shut up in a tiny barn, while 
a the heathen hens and chickens continued to roam the yard. 
asia Then there was the beach-stage that, duly before the 
bathing hour, started from the farther end of the long street with the toot of an 
inspiriting bugle, halting for passengers at times, and then triumphantly tooting 
again ; so effecting a slow progress with much dash and warble, broken by in- 
tervals of silence. The Bridge 
Hampton stage, also, arriving 
at evening, gave vent to a 
twice-sounded bugle strain of 
peculiar bumptiousness. ‘The 
meat-wagon, as it approached 
the house, rang a bell ; but the 
fish-cart, when it was abroad, 
discriminated itself from the 
more insinuating tinkle of beef by blowing an uncouth, uncompromising horn. 

In the sleepy diurnal drama of the place the windmills played their part. The 
one near the south end of the street, when it was at work, 
hummed with the low, internal grumbling of a_ bee-like 
murmur, that could be heard far across the way ; while a 
sinewy, tanned old man in the graveyard between the 

branches of the road, in front of it, was mowing down 

the rank grass, like a figure of scythe - bearing 
Time. A mile away, at the northern end of 
the village, when Stephen saw the other 
windmill whirling its great arms, he could 
not help thinking of the angel Azrael's 
wings; for it seemed to him that 


PEACE AND PLENTY OF IT. 


; the gray mill, there, was grind- 
XP. ing up a harvest of Time 
and ~Death from the home- 
ad ly old cemetery behind it. 
There was nothing grim, 
though, in these fancies. 
itd Life in the queer, cosey, 

A CHICAGO CHARIOT. lazy-stretching village was 
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so sweet and so pleasantly dull, that it seemed likely to go on 
forever at the same gentle pace ; or, if it did not, it could lapse 
just as peacefully into the life of those who were called dead 
and lay beneath the sod. 

And above all bent the peculiarly restful sky! In this 
region, the sky has brooded so long over these ancestral 
homes, that it seems to have imbibed a human tenderness and 
susceptibility ; throbbing with soft, half-tearful sympathies, 
or broadening into sunshiny smiles, or looking down with 
a dreamy glowing pensiveness, and again quickening into 
elastic vigor and inspiring clearness. Under that sky, 
though, sighing, yearning breezes roamed almost contin- 
ually ; and there were sharp changes or threats of weather ; 
sudden “ sea-turns,” as they are called ; with, sometimes, 
unexpected showers ; and at other times hovering rains 
that did not fall and storms that did not break ; inter- 
spersed with atmospheric moods of electrical bright- 
/, ness that yet were perfectly serene. 

3 But these phases of nature and the petty affairs 
of daily life were not all that was going on. In 
looking through the contents of Lansing’s copious 
portfolio, he was attracted by a leafless landscape 
RN of Meeker’s “The Melancholy Days,” that showed 

| an interesting Gainsborough girl comingdown 
if the road as though to walk 

Drawn by H. McBride. right out of the picture and 

meet him, Like a 
child, he wondered whether this girl should be | 
called Monda or Dora. And then a pinnacled tur- ~— < 
ret window of E. A. Burbank’s, called “ Skyward,” 
made him think of the distant European home of 
Monda’s ancestresses, whose thoughts had so 
often risen to the Queen of Heaven. Christina if 
Gastmann’s pencilled study of two young wom- SYP hy 
en talking over “The Latest Engagement” in 4X 
a studio set him blushing at the idea of how his 
own engagement—if it ever came—might be dis- 
cussed. The little glimpses of meadow or home, 
or a foreign city-gate, all connected themselves 
with dreams of his future; so that these random 
sketches were like fortune-tellers’ omens, from 
which to guess what his lot might be. And when ( i 
he glanced at “ Misery Loves Company,” a dead " 
ship on a desolate strand, by B. D. Paine, or a 
watchful wild beast representing “ Tiger Patience,” 
by George Knight, he half shuddered. Stephen 
was full of wonder at the thought that while the ae 
surface of the days appeared so calm, he was 
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really involved in a puzzle, a complication, which 
might at any moment become serious or, possibly, 
tragic ; for there was a strong hint of peril in it. 
Besides, his little talk on wheels with Dora Morton 
had ground a new edge upon his senses, so to 
speak, and had made them uncommonly sharp 
now to perceive, with jealous anxiety, the atten- 
tions that Selden was very obviously paying to 
Monda. Why had he been so blind as not to dis- 
cover all this before? Had he been so wrapped 
up in his sudden acquaintance with Monda, and his 
effort to reproduce her in art, as to imagine that 
Drawn by F. T. Richards. he and his aims were the chief centre of interest to 
Re eee her? What could she care about him or his ef- 

forts, in comparison with Selden, whom she had known for several years, who was 


immensely rich, or soon would be so? ., No, it was perfectly evident that, along- 
side of Selden, he stood not the __-”* 
least chance of attracting Monda’s ENG 
regard. ¥ WW) 
Then, with heroic self -abase-  @#Q~-~ 


ment, Stephen said to himself : 
“ After all, Selden is an astonish- 
ingly good fellow and unusually in- 
teresting, for a rich man, It’s true 
he seems, on the outside, a little dull 
and presuming, but then he has all this enthusiasm for intellectual impres- 
sionism ; and that’s just so much in his favor.” 
i After which generous acknowledgment he began secretly to hate Selden. 
ne The next step was, to wonder whether he himself was really in love with 
Monda at all. In fact, why should he be? How absurd to even contem- 
plate such a thing, when they had known each other only so short a time ! 
On the other hand, Dora Morton, he 
was now convinced, gave tokens of more 
than a superficial liking for him. There 
was something inconsistent about this, 
of course, since he knew Dora even less 
well than Monda ; but he was flattered 
by it. He passed over the inconsistency 
in this case ; and soon a golden dream’ 
spread out before him, of life as the 
adored and adoring spouse of such a 
—with complete liberty for himself to 
work as he chose in art; no cramping 
of resources ; no sordid fetters of pov- 
erty. In such a union, conditions would 
be equal enough; because, while he 
might avail himself of her wealth fora 
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time, the fame he could win and the good he would 
do with his artistic creations ought fully to offset such 
temporary dependence. Would not she—who ?— 
well, his wife (whoever she might be) thrill with sat- 
isfaction and pride in his achievements, then, with- 
out counting the cost or casting up a balance of ser- 


vices mutually rendered ? 

Yet, somehow, this dream, although it glowed 
magnificently at moments, always crumbled down in- 
to a hard and cold, unsympathetic-looking pile of 
coin that seemed to absorb and de- , stroy idealism. 
Could any man be sure that, in such a com- 
pact, the sordid- 
ness of wealth 


would not, in 
the end, be far 
more galling 
than the sor- 
didness or self-denial of poverty ? 

So, in those memorable and almost 


Drawn by Peter Paul Miller. 


TREE-LEGS. 


terrible three days, these various thoughts 
and considerations flowed bubbling through 
Stephen Raynor’s mind ; and every inci- 
dent, every little act or look or word of 
ordinary intercourse with Monda, with 
Dora, with Selden, Schemerhorn, and the 
rest, took on a new coloring and signifi- 
cance, that seemed to have some direct 
bearing upon the vague struggle going on 
within him. And always, at short inter- 
vals, a peculiar calm devotion to Monda 
resumed sway over him, like the spell of 
the moon shining clear through a rift of 
troubled cloud. The current of so many 
emotions and imaginings ruffled his prog- 
ress on the bust ; he felt like a man trying 
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ESCHENHEIMER TOWER, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


to propel a canoe up-stream, against a 
foaming rapid. “I shall never 
finish this work of your 
portrait, Miss Monda,” he exclaimed, on the Sunday afternoon, 
when they had all gone into the studio for a 
few moments, so that he might get a new 
light on the clay and make a few touches. 
“Oh, yes, you will,” cried Lansing, tapping 
him heartily onthe shoulder. You will finish 


Drawn by Edward G. Sieber. it, practically, to-morrow.” 
HAVE A DRINK? Stephen almost shuddered, remembering that 
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the morrow was the date fixed for meeting Wakeman, which 


he curiously dreaded. 

“ There is always hope,” said Monda, yet with a distant, 
retreating air. 

On the following afternoon, Stephen set out in a light top- 
buggy to join Lansing at the rendezvous on the border of field 
and wood, in Amagansett. He went purposely rather late, 
as agreed with the painter, so that their interview with 

Wakeman might not occur in broadest daylight. But 
Zi, onthe way he noticed keenly all the beauty of nature, 
i as though it were something he might never see 

5} again. The fading wild azaleas were still pink 
; and fragrant; the asclepias or “ butterfly-weed ” 
~» glowed vivid orange in bare places by the road. 
Yarrow and fleecy bird’s-nest flourished whitely ; 
and here and there rose slender spikes of thyme, 
with its small purplish bells, like heather. What 
endless wealth of loveliness breathed everywhere, excepting in the life of man ! 

When he had left the buggy with the hired driver, and made his way to the 
“spot,” he found Lansing painting lazily, and lay down on the grass beside him. 
Not five minutes afterward, a dusky shape glided out from the half-circle of trees 
behind their backs, and threw its shadow on the canvas. ‘They glanced around. 

“Mr. Emery !” 
) ? “Yes,” said that individual. “ How odd 
I should meet you here.” 
: “Very,” said Lansing, 
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drily. “ We’re making studies,” he con- 
tinued, with vigorous brush-work. 

Delightful exclaimed Waldo Em- 
ery. “I wish I could do the same ; but 
I’m only an idler, you see.” And so, after 
some desultory talk, remarking that he 
would continue his stroll, he passed into 
the wood again. 

“ Don’t believe him,” whispered Lans- 
ing. “ He will wait there, watching us.” 
And the two men spoke after that only in murmurs. <A _ half-hour passed, during 
which Stephen gazed often at the long, low, grassy ridges, here and there over- 
grown with shrub or vine, which did duty as fences in this locality. Then sud- 
denly a thicket on the earth-bank close to Lansing’s easel was stirred by a breeze ; 
and amid the moving green branches = a bushy-bearded face was seen, which 
instantly disappeared again. 

“Go on painting,” said Wake- 
man’s voice from behind the boughs. 
“ Behave as though you hadn’t seen 
me.” 

3 They listened, and a most 
4-8 singular colloquy ensued in un- 
dertones. Wakeman was com- 
pletely hidden in a copse of 
alder, hazel, and cornel-wood, 
with his head raised just above 
the earth-bank for speaking 
purposes, yet invisible. From no point of view could he have been detected by 
anyone observing, either from the fields or the wood, although the country from 
here stretched open to the sea. His choice of such an ambush illustrated at once 
the daring and the craft of Wakeman. Emery could not even have imagined that 
he was secreted there. 

Bit by bit, in talk, he proceeded to disclose that Monda’s uncle, Lee Rhodes, 
had defrauded her father of the main part of the ancestral estate by a crime, 
to which Wakeman himself had been accessory. 
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(To be continued.) 
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THE FIELD FOR AQUARELLES 
By OWEN RISQUE. 
With original illustrations by the Water Color Society of Cleveland, 


LAKE Erik, spreading out bright, soft tinted, 
and limitless, is a sufficient reason for the new 
Water Color Society of Cleveland. The only 
marvel is that Cleveland, having always had 
Lake Erie, should have existed so long without 
the Society. 

It is undoubtedly true that different regions, 
and particularly different bodies of water, sug- 
gest their own artistic medium. ‘The open sea 
ora great restless lake like Michigan, seems to 
require oils—not alone to pour upon its troubled 
waters but to represent them faithfully. Other 
more quiet-loving lakes, and almost all streams 
and bays, adapt themselves naturally to aqua- 
relles, while low-lying, green, sluggish ponds 
full of lily-pads and rushes seem only to receive 
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justice from sepia and the etching point. 
Among the many paintable spots about Lake Erie, and not too far from Cleve- 
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land, I shall always remember Mouse Island ; a 
circlet of the daintiest aquarelles. It is the 
epitome of an island and holds all that an artist 
could desire for days, though its inlets and its 
bays, its woods, its one sandy beach, and its jut- 
ting cliffs are all in miniature. The clear pearl- 
gray waves break over its tiny jagged coast and 
throw up their white spray in vigorous showers, 
as if they were doing it on purpose to be caught 
in the act and put upon paper by any available 
artist ; and in their behalf I cannot resist speak- 
ing this word 
to the mem- 
bers of the 
Cleveland 
club. Like 
innumerable 
other places 
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Drawn by William Warren Sabin, 
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in the fresh-water lakes, Mouse Island is cheer- 
fully waiting for its water-colorist. But let us 
hope that the same kind fate that set its natural 
enemy, Cat Island, half a continent away in the 
calming waters of the Gulf of Mexico, may con- 
tinue to guard -it and keep-away every artist 
who would not do it justice. ‘ 

The vicinity of Cleveland has not been as - 
much haunted by painters in the past as it un- : 
doubtedly will be in the future. The art move- | 
ment in the city by the lake is of comparatively 
recent origin, though it has progressed rapidly | 
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and thoroughly in the last few years. 
unlikely that in the next decade it will take . 


It is not ‘ 


such long steps forward that Cleveland will be known as well as an artistic centre 


as it is now noted for its pat- 
ronage of music. Where one 
art is understood and stimu- 
lated and appreciated, it is safe 
to count that other arts will 
flourish. 

The possibilities of such an 
organization as the Water Col- 
or Society are very great, and 
it cannot but exert a beneficial 
influence, for its object will be 
to bring together all water- 
colorists of distinction in the 
region, and by codperation en- 
courage the general study of 
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the fine arts. It will hold exhibitions ; 
at least semi-annually, and this fre- . RE. 
quency of exposition will have a ten- ; 


dency to keep the members active in 
production. ‘They will be free to the 
public, and each one will be formally 
opened by a reception to the patrons 
of the society. The president is George 

P. Bradley, a water-colorist of more 
than local reputation, who has been 
identified with the art interests of the + 
city for years. 

The vice-president is George C. 
Groll ; the secretary and treasurer, C. H. Benjamin, and the active members are 
Charles H. Ault, Ora Coltman, W. W. Sabin, and O. V. Schubert. The accompany- 
ing illustrations, taken from their sketches, give an idea of the work that is being 
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done among the members. 

Cleveland artists are to be envied the freshness of their field. The lake front 
is very different from the seashore. Instead of monotonous sandy reaches the 
green country comes close to the water’s edge. Where there is no forest there 
are orchards or vineyards, and dotted among them are the towns. ‘To one who 
knew these forests when they ruled the State, and before the settlers had ceased 
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using black walnut for fire-wood, 
even the verdure of the country 
looks a little bare ; and yet there 
are still enough of the woods for 
the purposes of an artist. 

Where the trees are left the 
wild flowers crowd under them 
as if they were trying to escape 
from the thorough-going tiller 
of the soil. There are the typi- 
cal American flowers that grow 
in all well-regulated places, and 
in some spots the ground is 
covered by a quivering mist of 
pink Girardias. They come with 
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‘the autumn flowers, but min- 
gled with the white and gold 
and purple of the season their 
color and their frailness are 
like a memory of spring, which 
is another inspiration. 

For not only waters and 
places, but seasons are sugges- 
tive of manner and means to 
one who studies them critically 
and yet would interpret them 
with imagination. Summer and 
autumn call for fuller, deeper 
tones, but spring belongs to 
water-colorists—and poets. 
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IDEAL, YET REAL 
By Puitie G, HuBert, JR. 
With original illustrations by Héléne Gevers., 


Mme. HELENE GEvers, whose work recalls that of Greuze 
\. in its dainty grace, is a Belgian artist as yet but little known 
\\ in this country. At the World’s Fair she had a small 

painting entitled “ A Future 

Poet,” and some of her 
| less important pictures 
/ have found their way 

into private collec- 

tions here; but con- 
sidering the charm and 
freshness of Mme. Gevers’ work, the Amer- 
ican public is surprisingly ignorant of it. 

I have mentioned Greuze in connection 
with Mme. Gevers, and no one can admire 
such a bit as that entitled “ An Ideal Head ” 
without feeling something of the charm with 
which the great idealist imbued his types of 
graceful girlhood. Such lovely heads as are here 
shown are ideal in truth,and yet very human. They 
are far from the mere fancy heads, all prettiness and : ' 
nothing more, which some artists turn out with dis- AN IDEAL HEAD. 
tressing facility. ‘The famous remark concerning the value of easy writing, may to 
some extent be applied to painting, and in no department of the art more so than 
in the painting of pretty heads. In these 
lovely faces offered by Mme. Gevers we can 
see more than mere facility—a sympathy 
for spiritual beauty is everywhere evi- 
dent. 

So far as one may judge by these pict- 
ures, the artist believes in real people rather 
than artistic conceits or fancies. ‘These 
girls and children are very real and not 
poets’ dreams. In “The Broken Branch” 
and in “ Curiosity ” there is a sugges- 
tion of incident, but nothing more. ‘The 
lovely, somewhat mournful, face in the 
first - named picture, framed in its dark 
tresses, and its big hat forming a very 
latter-day halo, is full of the illusive sad- 
ness that comes into children’s eyes, as if 
they knew the sorrow of the ages. If Mme. 
THE BROKEN BRANCH. Gevers makes this ultra-modern Parisian 
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CURIOSITY. 


hat do duty for a nimbus, she also makes her maiden a very living one, following 
Rossetti’s lines : 
‘* Fair shines the gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place 
Some living woman’s simple face.” 
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LITTLE OF LIFE’S HARDSHIP DO FLOWERS AND CHILDREN KNOW, 


She makes her maiden a sweet and living creature indeed, and not one of senti- 
mental fancy, as is too often the case in paintings of this class. 

“ Curiosity ” is something of a curiosity in the use which the artist makes of the 
hand-glass. The feat attempted is a difficult, almost impossible, one, and if it cannot 
be said that Mme. Gevers has been wholly successful, this fact must be borne in mind. 
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ABANDONED FARMS FOR STUDIO PURPOSES 
By HARRIETTE BOWDOIN, 
With original illustrations by Harriette Bowdoin and Birdaline Bowdoin: 


— A HUNDRED acres of land, woods, hills, brooks, and 
meadows were all ours for the time. The house was a 
large, rambling old place, in good repair, with big 
fireplaces in the best rooms. We furnished it 
with rugs and curtains from home, and by 
borrowing freely from neighboring garrets. 
To be sure chairs were very few, but 
each of us had one, and this we carried about 
with us from room to room. Old barrels 
answered well for dressing-tables, and boxes 
and horse-troughs make fine divans when 


they must. 

Our water-supply we obtained from a 
well. A bucket was on one end of the rope, 
and when we 
came a large 
stone was on the 
other; but after 
two days of con- 
stant use, one of our number accidentally loosened 
the rope and dropped the stone down the well. eee nC 
Drawn by Birdaline Bowdorn. 
This stirred the water up, and my brother sug- sbi thik. 


Drawn by Birdaline Bowdoin. 


A COSEY FIREPLACE. 


Drawn by Iarrictte Bowdoin, 
SOME OLD BARNS, 
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Abandoned Farms for Studio Purposes os 


gested that it should be strained. 
A piece of cheese-cloth, several 
times doubled, was used with 
great success. ‘The water was 
clear, but oh, what a flavor it 
had! We thought this was due 
to the rope, and that it would 
always be like that, so we drank 
milk for two days; then we 
ventured to try the water again, 
and lo! as if by magic it was 
clear, cold, and delicious again. 
We had tasted the cheese-cloth. 
The stone was not replaced, and 
without it it took two people to 
pull up a bucket of water. It 
was perfectly astonishing how 
most delightful part of the 


ing on a veranda covered = 


We were over a ; 
lage, but we were >: 
people from the | 
wandering over the 
berries. We _ threat- 
models and they did 
We were the objects 
the part of the farm- 
when one of them — 
us painting a bit of 
with the meadow be- 


~~ 


Drawn by Harriette Bowdoin, 


THE SUPPER-TABLE. 


much a family could use. Our studio was the 
house, very large and cool, and open- 


Drawn by Birdaline Bowdoin. 


THE OLD BAKE-OVEN. 


with grape-vines. 

mile from our vil- 
‘troubled at first by 
neighboring town 
farm in search of 
ened to use them for 
not come any more, 
of much curiosity on 
“ers, however, and 
passed by and saw 
an old stone wall 
yond, he would stop, 


look round, and seeing nothing he considered picturesque, offer to show us some 


Drawn by Harriette Bowdoin. 


DRESSING-ROOM. 


good views for pictures, usually 
taking us to the top of a hill 
which commanded a town, a 
river, and countless other hills. 

The wild flowers: grew in 
the greatest profusion, the lau- 
rel covering the hills and pas- 
tures, the pretty hardhacks 
sending their pointed pink 
spikes over the stone walls, 
and ferns everywhere, even in 
some of the roads that were 
equal to anything in New 
Hampshire for steepness. 

The grocery store in town 
was a rural concern, or, as one 
of the farmers said, “ A place 
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‘among the group that gath- 
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from your hat to your shoes, 
both externally and internal- 
” We had some original 
charecters there, as in all 
places where people live in 
solitude and allow their pe- 
culiarities to develop. One 
of these was a tall, angular 
farm-hand, rather slow of 
movement and speech, who 
therefore had little chance 


where you can get everything | 


ered about the woodshed in ty 
the evening. When an idea eins 
did occur to him he shook himself together, rose deliberately, lifted a big hand, 
opened his mouth, and suggested, in a peremptory.sort of way, “ Shet up. I want 
to say so’thin’ meself.” 
But they were all very hospitable and 
a kind, and did everything to make us happy 
and content, though they could not under- 
stand the perverse instinct in us that made 
- us fnd more delight in neglected old places 
that were taking care of themselves than 
in those which showed prosperity and 
thrift. 
by There is a great fascination in these 
sl ii abandoned farms. They are almost always 
picturesque, and they suggest possibilities of romance. It would be hard to say 
exactly why we take so much pleasure in things that have gone to ruin, or at least 
into disuse. Possibly it is not at all due to perverseness, but merely to a jus- 
tifiable seeking for lines 
that have lapsed into a 
little more harmony with - 
nature than the contours _°: 
of trim new buildings. are 
wont to possess. It is. 
certainly a fact that 
neither untouched nat- 
ure, nor nature neatly 
conformed to modern 
ideas, has the peculiar 
charm and wealth 
of artistic subjects that 
belong to the places _£ 
where she is reassert- _ 
ing the rights that she Drawn by Harriette Bowdoin. 
never wholly gives up. A CORNER IN THE BOUDOIR. 
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THE GREAT SCHOOL OF NATURE 


By ALFRED TRUMBLE, 


With criginal illustrations by Herman Iartwick. 


THE artistic tendency of the present generation will 
g into history as one 
of expansion of forces. 
Formerly, the painter 
selected his career 
within fixed bound- 
aries, dictated by his 
natural, or, perhaps 
better termed, his 
_mental bias. He be- 
came a painter of re- 
ligion, of history, of the 
figure in the abstract, 
of landscape, marine, 


cattle, or still-life sub- 
JECES; as he might elect, 
» and having settled upon the vocation of his choice 
he adhered to it. * Nowadays, the ambition of the artist does not submit to 


such circumscriptions. He aims to paint anything and everything that is paint- 
able, and to paint one thing as well as he paints another. In one sense, at least, 
this striving at a broader aptitude has been beneficial. It has terminated the era 
of cold conventionalism, the, in a manner _per- 
functory performance of a set task in set ways, 
because the task and ways have been decided on 
in advance. There is, it is true, always the perit 
that a painter, by trying to cover too much 
ground, may end by not covering any part of it 
as well as he might. But in the main this is a 
danger which 
corrects itself, 
for a man who 
has really any- 
thing in him is 
certain at the 
end to confine 
himself to what 
he likes best, 
and to be more 
skilled of eye and hand 
for his previous, wider- 
A SAD PLEBEIAN. It was once the rule A WINDY DAY. 
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TELLING THE SHORTEST WAY, 


RESTING ON THE HOME STRETCH, 
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that the painter of the figure was rarely 
a good painter of landscape, and that 
the landscape painter even more rarely 
could paint the figure. The old Aca- 
demic rule was, everyone to his trade. 
Now this confined condition of things 
is happily reversed. 

Perhaps the honor of reversing it 
belongs to the English masters of the 
last century. Reynolds, Gainsborough, 


Romney, showed with powerful elo- 


SNOW-COVERED HOUSE-TOPS, 


bloom too briefly. He proved that all 
nature belonged to art. He painted 
the awful “ Raft of the Medusa,” the 
superb... draught - horses, hauling -tons 
of stone, and coal, and timber up the 
hills of Montmartre, the streets of old 
Paris, and the human tragedies of their 
sinister gloom, with an impartially vig- 
orous hand. The so-called Men of 
1830 followed. Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Daubigny, Dupré, were all competent 
painters of the figure. Millet, T'royon, 
Delacroix, Jacque, adapted themselves 
to cattle, landscape, or the figure with 
equal facility. The expansion had be- 
gun, until we see its ripened fruits all 


A WINTER SCENE. 


quence that a portrait painter could also 
paint landscape. Constable and ‘Turner 
—the latter, for all his carelessness and 
almost insane nervousness—demonstrat- 
ed that a landscape painter could also 
paint portraits. Then the gigantic genius 
of Géricault arose in France, only to 


AN OLD CANAL. 
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t 
i 
IN THE BACK YARD. 
around us to-day. To sum it up in a few words: Nature, once she came to be ! 


recognized at her true value, strangled conventionalism forever. It is no dishonor 
to the old god that he was stretched upon his bier in all the cold and lifeless beauty 
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of a Hellenic marble. He had done 
great work in his time, and marked out 
i the way for greater. The world moves 4 
whirling onward through the 
cent mystery of space, and if art did BR 
not move with the world it would perish 
like a beautiful plant whose roots 
have struck into sterile soil. 
The German school was al- 
most the last to inhale 
this atmosphere 
rejuvenation. But 
Munich, ever in the RoriUeriane 
van of artistic 
progress beyond the Rhine, appreciated it a score of years ago, 
Such men as Kaulbach, Piloty, Lindenschmidt, and the rest of 
the formalists, adhered 
to their old school. But 
other recognized 
that to which they were 
blind ; great painters like 
| «Diez and Menzel, who 
had begun as formal- 
I ists, created a new ar- 
tistic gospel, for which 
they found many fol- 
lowers. To Menzel, especially, the 
most censorious French critics of to- 
day accorda seones rnd — by that which they extended to Knaus in the past, 
The two great centres of art study for Ameri- 
cans abroad have, in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, been Paris | 
and Munich. 
Broadly stated, 
the students of 
German _ blood 
have gone to Mu- 
nich ; the Americans 
have resorted to Paris. 
Many of the students 
of the Paris schools 
have also taken a term of study at Munich, and 
many of the Munich men have studied at Paris. 
But the foundation of their education at the 
easel remains as stated. The difference be- 
tween the two schools, at first very broadly and 
distinctly defined both in the selection of material 
and the style of treatment, has been gradually A FACE AT A CONCERT. 


i SEEING LIFE. i 


A LIGHT SNOW-FALL. ‘ 


THE FIRST YOKE. 
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CROSSING THE PRAIRIES, 


wearing away, until it is no longer an easy thing to pick out, in an off-hand way, by 
his works, a man of one or the other academies among the Americans who return to 


COAXING HER HOME. 
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THE ROAD ON THE MOUNTAIN SIDE, 


their own country. With those who remain abroad alone, does the distinction which 
is the natural result of the artist’s environment still remain to any extent marked. 

In the case of Herman Hartwick, an American graduated out of the school of 
Munich, we have a salient illustration of this fact. It is no longer the school 
which we recognize in the picture, but the man; the man who is not satisfied to 
merely do what he has learned to do, but who applies what he has learned to the 
solution of new problems as they present themselves, and whose originality de- 
clares itself in the development of the fruits of his experiences. 
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MARCH SNOW. 


In his distinctively subject pictures, as, for example, “ Telling the Shortest 
Way,” “ Resting on the Home Stretch,” “The Road on the Mountain Side,” the 


LATE IN AFTERNOON, 
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motives are reminiscent of their Ger- 
man origin ; but “* Coaxing Her Home,” 
“Late in the Afternoon,” and “ In the 
Back Yard,” have no more suggestion of 
the cult of Munich about them, than the 
studies of the apes, which might have 
been made in any menagerie, of the 
horses, which might come from any sta- 
ble, of the bits of landscape which be- 
long to nowhere in particular, abstractly 
considered, but to all nature. It is not 
sufficient to say that these motives are 
derived from various locations; that the 
artist found this one in Bavaria, or that 
in Holland ; this one in the streets of 
New York, or that in the monkey-house 
at Central Park. ‘There are painters 
of ability who can travel all over the 
world, and yet can only paint every- 
thing they see after the same pattern. 
The test of the artist is that he can feel 
as well as see, and that he does not : ‘i 
merely repeat what he sees, but trans- UNE PORTEUSE. 

lates its spirit; that his brush is fet- 

tered by no arbitrary rules, but gives expression to his native sentiment and 
appreciation of the sentiment of his subject in a way of its own. ‘The student is, 
very properly, a copyist. ‘The artist must, however, be an interpreter. 


‘FOR WOMEN MUST WORK!”? 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH ART 


With original illustrations by Yeend King. 


PAMELA. 


By CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 


ENGLIsH art of the modern sort is but 
little understood in 
with, not much is known of it. 
of American fashion has for years 
swept French art into the foreground, 
and kept it in the position of the most 
important of the formative elements 

of American art. 

a larger experience of the English 


America. 


It is doubtful if 


pictorial method would make 
much difference in) Ameri- 
can appreciation of it. The 
American temperament is 
too mercurial, too complex, 
and too restless for true af- 
filiation with an esthetic sys- 
tem that is at variance with 
these characteristics. — For 
the Engiish art of to-day is 
at once simple, reposeful, and 
suave. Something of these 
qualities has been inherited 
from the eighteenth century 


To begin 
The tide 
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SOPHIA. i 


limners of England, being inherent in the national temperament. More has been as- 


similated by the contem- 
from the external condi- 

The fine placidity of 
of the same characteris- 
icans are not in) sym- 
repose in art, literature, 
they are; they turn to 
the turmoil of their ex- 
weary of it, for its spirit 
und Drang of their own 
periences. The refresh- 
which prevails in English 
echo of appreciation in 
contact with the world 
ish, turbulent art of mod- 
able quality of repose is 
person who glances at the 
of the pictures of Yeend 


A BAKNYAKD CHORISTER. 


porary English painters 
tions of their lives, 

English art is the reflex 
tic in Englishlife. Amer- 
pathy with the idea of 
or actual life. They think 
quietism for relief from 
istences, but they soon 
is opposed to the Sturm 
lives and intellectual ex- 
ing sense and _ stillness 
art finds, however, an 
many hearts, wearied by 
and fatigued by the fever- 
ern France. This valu- 
what first impresses the 
group of reproductions 


King. A very serene, 
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pleasant, agreeable art, born of summer 
reveries in cowslip meadows—such art 
as makes the American who knows his 
England think lovingly of the cuckoo 
and the lark, the peaceful streams bor- 
: dered with willows, the fair-cheeked, 
rustic maidens, the rose-hung, thatched 
cottages, the quaint barnyard life, and 
the soft, restful summer air. Such 
scenes as these are painted in words 
by the old English poets, and on pig- 
ments by the modern English artists, 
for the old English poets were, singu- 
i larly enough, far more modern than 
the old English painters. ‘The land- 
scapists of to-day in England, and es- 
pecially such men as Yeend King, have 
much more of the landscape feeling of 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan poets 
in general, than of that of Gainsbor- 
ough and Constable. This quality of 
literal, truthful, sentient reproduction HOME. 
is peculiar to English art. It has noth- 

ing in common with the symphonic stylism of France. The reproach made to 

English art is that it has no style. The English do not care for individuality or for 


THE FERRYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
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THE WAY ACROSS THE FIELDS. 


approved mannerisms. What they admire is simple honesty of purpose and method 
as opposed to the factitiousness and assumption of false premises which form the 
foundation of certain phases of French art. 

Mr. King is a typical English painter of the school of repose and quietism, and 
was born in London in 1855. His first knowledge of the principles of art was 
gained during his apprenticeship at the O’Conor Stained Glass Works. During this. 
period he studied at the West London School of Art in the evening, and afterward 
at Heatherley’s. Being unable to obtain admittance to the Royal Academy School, 
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he began to paint alone, and presently 
came before the public as an exhibitor 
with the Society of British Artists and 
at the Roval Academy of 1875. At 
Chicago (World’s Fair) Mr. King took 
a medal. Four of his principal works 
are * From Green to Gold,” ‘* Autumn’s 
Wooing,” “Ina Derbyshire Dale,” * The 
Lass that Loved a Sailor.” 

“In a Derbyshire Dale,” of which a 
reproduction is here given, is a work 
that commands respect for its dignified 
treatment, reposeful feeling, sense of 
values, and picturesqueness in composi- 
tion. Note the fine balance of lights 
and darks in the arrangement of the 
cliff and the reflection of it in the sedge- 
bordered water. The village among 
the trees is nicely handled, with its subtle 
appreciation of values. The English 
painters do not, as a rule, work in val- 
ues, unless they have studied in France 
or are under French influence. Values ER OUGHT 
entered English art by way of France. 

Mr. King appears to be largely a self-developed man, and ns owes to this 
circumstance his direct, satisfying, adequate rendering of nature. “ Sweet Septem- 
ber” also illustrates the absence of style in the average artistic individuality of 
England. ‘The sweet straightforwardness of the treatment of this well-balanced 
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IN DAYS OF PEACE. 
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and beautiful work gives it un- 
common interest. ‘The feeling 
for nature of Wordsworth is 
reflected in this truly English 
grasp of an attractive subject. 
Mark the delicacy of the hand- 
ling of the foliage, the nice 
quality of differentiation in the 
treatment of the masses of the 
trees and underbrush. Here, 


SHEPHERD AND SHEPHERDESS. 


again, the sense of values possessed by this painter 
is to be noticed. The water is handled in a very 
suave and sympathetic way. Another skilful bit of 
water-painting is found in “ The Ferryman’s Daugh- 
ter,” with its mass of sedges rising dark in the 
middle of the composition, its soft, shadowy clump 
of trees, and its pale sky. “The Way Across the 
Fields” again offers an example of the gentle and 
beautiful manner in which this poet-painter handles 
water. He has the feeling of a poet of the Lake 


A FAGOT GATHERER. 


School for the low-lying, shad- 
owy depths, and the trained 
hand of the painter in search- 
ing their inmost heart and 
laying it bare to the lover of 
nature. Itis important to ob- 
‘ serve the careful drawing and 
painting of the tree - foliage, 
which is worthy of much 
praise. Over all the compo- 
sition hovers the soul of the 
English summer—the summer 
of poetic tradition and the 


deep-seated experience of nat- 
ure that belongs to the Eng- 


. . , 
lish temperament in art and 
literature. Small wonder that 
the art of England inclines to ' 


the literary side of expres- 
sion, The sentimental poet- 
ics of that country are closely THE OLD LIMEKILN. 
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associated with the colors of her paint- 
ers. 

“In Days of Peace” presents an 
admirable study of a fruit-tree in 
flower, with good use made of the ac- 
cents formed by the tree-trunks. The 
little figures are neatly posed and 
painted. 

A very pretty idyl, composed in a 
graceful way, is “ Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess.” A trifle more robust in 
treatment and effect is “ Autumn’s 
Wooing fine bit of river-effect 
with bushy leafage massed about it. 
Some delicate and beautiful work is 
found in the painting of the foliage. 

In his figure-work Mr. King does 
not show any very great amount of 
ambition, but his achievements in this 
line at least deserve respectful atten- 
tion, These figures of pretty English 
maids of the eighteenth century type 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


are pleasing to the eye, are gracefully posed and drawn, and form agreeable staff- 


THE BARNYARD. 


age for the landscape. A very 
pretty and expressive figure is 
that in “ Waiting ’’—a young 
girl standing on the bank of 
a river reading a love-letter. 
Mr. King also has a_ keen 
eye for the picturesque in 
architecture, as is shown by 
his appreciative treatment of 
the buildings in “The Old 
Lime-Kiln.” The lines of the 
composition are graceful. ‘he 
cottages in “The Barnyard” 
are less picturesque, but form 
an agreeable accent in the 
demi-tones of the composition. 
Considerable action and swing 
are noticeable in the figure in 
“Signs of a Shower,” and the 
atmosphere of the composi- 
tion, with its wind-swept sky, 
is very well rendered. ‘The 
head of a goose, * A Barnyard 
Chorister,” shows that Mr. 
King has a sympathetic feel- 
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ing for the dumb creation. Delicacy 
and simplicity are the leading charac- 
teristics of his work, andif occasionally 
he develops on the side of robustness, 
so much the better for his success. 
His range is limited, and he strikes 
only a few notes in art, but these he 
touches with an unerring hand. 

As acolorist, Yeend King shows the 
freshness and truth which belong to 
the English school at its best. Sensi- 
tiveness and tenderness are admirable 
factors in the equipment of a colorist, 
and these he possesses in a high de- 
gree. Yet the mellow tones of the Eng- 
lish landscape undoubtedly lend them- 
selves to simplicity of treatment. Any 
touch of color, a blue bonnet, a red 
scarf, the stripes on a soldier’s trou- 
sers, counts for a very great deal under 
the prevailing gray of the sky. Here, 
where everything is luminous as a 
stained-glass window, the color scheme is infinitely more complex. Much of Mr. 
King’s popularity is due to his unmannered rendering of familiar things. Nothing 
could be more suggestive than * The Way Across the Fields.” 


SIGNS OF A SHOWER, 


IN A DERBYSHIRE DALE. 


SWEET SEPTEMBER. 
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“ Father’s Road Home” is another 
of those pictures that appeal to the 
great majority which has no interest in 
art for art’s sake, as well as to the few 
who understand. Our American woods 
are fullof inviting paths like “ The Path 
through the Woods,” and the squirrels 
bound across them, but there is only a 
short time in the autumn when the haze 
subdues our vivid coloring. ‘ Home- 
ward Bound” has the same _ pastoral 
sentiment that is expressed in “ The 
Shepherd and Shepherdess,” and which 
cannot but make one feel that Mr. 
King loves his England. “A Fagot 
Gatherer ” has something of the French 
about it. The pose is admirable, and 
the figure full of grace and strength. 
American artists would do well to 
study English art for its independent 
qualitiesof development. Theinfluence  ¥ 
of French methods on English is strong WAITING. 
in certain quarters. Style, asa keynote 
in composition, has been adopted by a limited number of English painters, but most 
of them see nature with simple singleness of heart and eye. It would be well for 
our own artists to study these Englishmen with intelligenee and appreciation. 


AUTUMN’S WOOING. 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF BLACK AND WHITE 
By MILFORD STEELE. 
With original illustrations by Willard L. Metcalf. 


Ir is in drawing that so 
many of our painters who 
illustrate frequently come to 
grief. The trained illus- 
trator well knows that by 
no tricks of color can he 
hide defective drawing. 
The cold black-and-white 
of the printer’s ink is not 
the most sympathetic thing 
in the world, and bad drawing 
is often more strikingly appar- 
ent on the printed page than 
it is in the original production, 
pps There was a time when the wily ! 
painter or illustrator could 
seek refuge in the statement that his drawing had been hopelessly distorted by the 
| incompetent engraver in an endeavor to improve the original according to his own 
| 


RUSTY AGE. 


weird ideas as to what did or did not constitute good drawing. But that day is 
happily past. The half-tone process is far from perfect ; but while it may take away 
something from the original drawing, it certainly does not add anything to it. The 
good draughtsman finds a great deal of comfort in this fact, for he knows that his 
work stands in no danger of misinterpretation ; but it is very hard on the other 
fellow. There are, however, a number of reasons for the bad drawing that occa- 
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sionally appears—oftenest in the week- 
ly illustrated publications—and_ chief 
among these is the very limited time in 
which the artist is frequently compelled 
to turn out what may be an elaborate 
composition, full of difficult figures. Of ) 
course the public knows nothing of this, 
and probably would not care if it did; 
but it is manifestly unjust to the illus- 
trator, and he inevitably suffers. An i 
editor would scarcely ask a well-known i 
author to furnish him with a complete 
story at twenty-four hours’ notice; yet 
such a demand is no more unreasonable i 
than those that are constantly made 
upon the very best of our illustrators. 
Under the circumstances it is surprising 
that the average is usually so high. 
Mr. Metcalf’s work in oil and water- 
color is well known through the exhi- 
bitions, but his wash and pen-and-ink 


drawings are familiar to a much wider public through the magazines. His range is 
from painting and portraits to landscapes and gevre subjects, and he treats them 


SCENE IN TUNIS, 
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The Requirements of Black and White 


all with a strength and dignity that 
is decidedly refreshing in these days 
when mediocrity — frequently mas- 
querading as “ modern impressionism” 
—is unfortunately so much in vogue. 

It is only a few years since he was 
usually spoken of as “one of the 
strongest of the younger painters ;” 
but so rapidly do we move now in art 
matters, as well as in other things, 
i that he and his contemporaries are no 
longer distinguished as the “young 
fellows.” They are the men who are 
producing some of our best work, and 
they form a notable group—such men 
as Metcalf, Blum, Simmons, Reid, 
Weir, Beckwith, Blashfield, anda num- 
ber of others; but the “ younger 
painters ” may almost be said to be- 
long to a different generation. 

Mr. Metcalf was born in Lowell, 
Mass., and his career as an artist may 
be said to have begun with the publication of his illustrations for Cushing’s articles 
on the Zuni Indians, published about ten years ago. After these drawings appeared 


STUDY FOR A PORTRAIT. 


A SHADOWY COURT. 
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he went to Paris, where he studied for six years 
He received 
an honorable mention in the Salon of 1888, and 
returned to America in the following year. 
reputation as a painter was soon firmly estab- 
lished, and his illustrations to Mr. Stevenson’s 
together with other work 
in the magazines, have furnished abundant evidence 
He ts also a suc- 


under Lefebvre and Boulanger. 


novel, “ The Wrecker,” 


of his equipment as an illustrator, 


cessful teacher, and has in his charge one of the most 


important classes in the Cooper Union. 


LOW ROOFS AT TWILIGHT. 


His 


His work is sim- 
ple, dignified, 
and remarkably 
strong in draw- 
ing, and it is 
much to be re- 
gretted that he 
does not. pro- 
duce more. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
many of our artists turn out too much 
work, and that the quality suffers ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Metcalf refuses to al- 


THE SHIP OF THE DESEKT. 


low himself to be hurried; the least important of his illustrations bears in itself the 
same evidence of care and thought as characterize his most elaborate paintings. 
The work of such men as Metcalf and his contemporaries has done much towar d 


elevating the standard of modern illus- 
tration. People see the work of these 
men in one publication and they demand 
it in others. The editors promptly 
supply this demand and everybody 
happy. 
It is prob- 
ably true 
thatif the 
people 
who buy 
paint- 
ings were 
more nu- 
merous, the work of the painters who 
illustrate would not be seen so fre- 
quently in the magazines, and in this 
reflection may be found some satisfac- 
tion by those who appreciate and en- 
joy the work of these men, but who 
cannot afford to buy their original pro- 
ductions. 
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ARTISTS AS HISTORIANS 
By CLARENCE Cook, 
With original illustrations by Jerome L. G. Ferris, 


Every age has its own special character, and the 
art produced in it is the faithful interpreter of that 
character. We cannot escape the verdict. ‘The pict- 
ures We paint, the statues we carve, the buildings, private 
and public, in which we house our pictures and statues, 
will remorselessly explain us to coming generations. 
Nor is it by the so-called higher arts alone that we shall 
be judged. Just as an esthetic Cuvier could reconstruct 
the whole artistic fabric of the reign of a Louis XV. 
from a éergére, so, NO Matter how costly or pretentious 
the things of foreign make with which we crowd our 
museums and parlors, the true measure of our artistic ca- 
pacity will be the coins that come from our mints, or the 


COURTYARD AT ANTWERP. 


bank-notes weengrave. The one incident of the World’s 
Fair Medal and its rejection is matter for a weighty indictment of our artistic sense. 
One of the most striking characteristics of our time is its cosmopolitan spirit. 
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We love to break down the bar- 
riers that separate races and na- 
tions, and to mingle freely and 
on equal terms, if 
it may be, with all 
peoples. We want 
to know everything 
about every- 
body. The most 
welcome lectur- 

er or writer is 

he who brings 
the latest news 

of some hther- 
inac- 
cessible people or 
place. Mrs. Peary’s 
baby born in Greenland and eating baked beans when 
seven months old, is a type of the adventurous spirit 
of our day. By rail, by steam-yacht, by bicycle, we 
push every year beyond the limit of probable discovery, and show how easy it is 
for man to do the impossible. The artist is not slow to take advantage of this de- 
mand for news from the outside world, and the art of our time is thus largely oc- 
cupied in recording the human life and the landscape of out-of-the-way places at 
tome and abroad. ‘That this is a new phase of art will be seen if we look back 
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over the field of art-history ; for we 
shall discover that, as a rule, artists in 
the old time stayed at home and con- 
tented themselves with painting the 
things they and their townspeople were 
familiar with. No doubt there was plenty 
of curiosity thenas now. ‘The older peo- 
ple believed, as we do, that 
“To give room for wandering is it, 
That the world was made so wide.” 

But travelling was not then the easy 
thing it is now; it was beset with a 
thousand difficulties unknown to us, and 
men made themselves famous by jour- 
neys that nowadays would hardly be 
thought worth talking about to the pub- 
lic. Artists, like other craftsmen—for 
the artist of medixval times, and even of 
the Renaissance, called himself a crafts- 
man and was looked upon as such by 
others—travelled after their apprentice- 


ship was finished, either looking for work, or for the sake of experience, but they 
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Artists as 


seldom went far, owing to their small 
means, and either returned home or set- 
tled where they found work elsewhere. 
One result of this ignorance of the out- 
side world is seen in the anachronisms 
that abound in the works of the older 
artists, and in the frank abandonment 
of all attempt at historic truth of rep- 
resentation, whether as regards dress, 
landscape, or architecture, when the sub- 
ject of the painter lay in lands unknown 
to him. In painting the story of Joseph, 
a pyramid and a palm-tree or two, both 
designed by the fancy of the artist, 
stood for Egypt ; a turban, more or less 
richly plumed and jewelled, was an in- 
fallible index to Pharaoh or Herod; and 
in the early pictures of the Adoration of 
the Kings, the camel, so frequently in- 
troduced as obligatory in an Oriental 
cavalcade, is an amusing commentary 
on the well-worn story of the German’s 
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camel evolved from his moral conscious- 
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ness. It is certainly like no created beast. The 

good sides to this deficiency are that the pict- 

ures lose by it nothing of what goes to make a 

picture proper, as beauty of arrangement and 

? richness of color, and the charm of surprise is 

a constant element. Who does not enjoy Bot- 

ticelli’s “* Nativity” the more for the animated 

groups of Florentines, young and old, that fill 

the sides of the picture, all dressed in the cos- 

tume of the artist’s time, with the young De 

Medici looking disdainfully out of the panel as 

if he were ill-pleased 
with his company. 

But now we have 

changed all this with 

our changed point of 


oe view, the result COURT AT MUSEE PLANTIN. 
ve of the changed 
aa conditions of our modern life. Just as on the 


oa. stage we could no longer endure to see an actor 
offer to play Macbeth in a dress-coat and an acre 
of shirt-bosom or Lady Macbeth in a picture-hat 
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and shoulder-cape, or whatever may be the latest 
delightful absurdity dictated by fashion, as Gar- 
rick and Mrs. Siddons acted these parts in 
the fashionable dress of their time; but 
we insist on the minutest accuracy 
in dress and scenery, and take 
"infinite pains to get them, so 
the artist must be archeol- 
ogist, scientific man, trav- 
eller, man of the world, 
and not only go everywhere 
and see everything, but report what he 
sees and learns, as in honor bound to tell 
the truth. It is not permitted to Alma 
Tadema, to Gérome, to Meissonier, to Bé- 
raud, to Menzel, nor to Frank Millet nor 
Remington, nor Abbey, to make mistakes ; 
they must be accurate to a gaiter-button 
or a fibula, or they lose their rank. And 
in landscape, ‘Turner did 
not set the fashion of studying nature accurately in small matters 
as well as large, but he caught the scientific, inquiring spirit of his 
time, and enriched his studies by setting their results in a noble, picturesque, and 
vivid art ; and since then we refuse to be content with even the splendid falsities of 
Claude, but insist on the truths that poetry despises and science worships. Until 
Corot introduced the systematic study of the relative values of light and shade and 
color, painters were forced to grope instinctively for their effects, but we are living 
ina time when art is showing us, at the hands of Monet, of Daubigny and Davis 
and Simmons and Wyeth, and a crowd of young 
disciples, how to reconcile po- 
etry and science on canvases 
of convincing beauty. ‘The ar- 
tist whose sketches have formed 
a running commentary on these 


remarks, Mr. Je- 

rome L. G. Ferris, pie 
is working like az 

man of his time on 
the same lines with - 
the better part of his con- 
temporaries. He will see 
all that is to be seen from 
Brittany and the Low Coun- 
tries to Cape Cod, and 
whether he paint the courtier 
of the last century or the 
boot-black of this, he will paint 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A VETERAN ILLUSTRATOR 
By James R, CHaprin. 
With original illustrations by the author and other veterans. 


THE pioneers of art in this country had but a sterile 
soil to cultivate, the poorest and rudest implements, but 
little knowledge, and no sources of instruction. ‘The 
Puritans of New England and the Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania were alike inimical to everything bearing the 
semblance of art, believing religiously that any and 
every endeavor to depict the human form was idola- 
try, and the representation of natural scenery by 
the use of pigments, sacrilegious. ‘The Dutch of 
New Netherlands were too stolid and ignorant, as 
were their neighbors the Swedes of Maryland and 
Delaware, and the English who settled in Virginia 
were too poor and too busy to cultivate the ws- 

thetic side of their nature. Under such circum- 
veers stances the artists of the last century had hard 
digging in their efforts to irrigate the soil of the great American art desert, and 
those who could, fled to the other side of the water as the only source whence to 
draw the instruction they needed so much. 

The history of illustrative art in this country belongs almost entirely to the 

present century, and Dr. Anderson, of New York, Nathaniel Dearborn and Abel 
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Bowen, of Boston, were the earliest 
neers in the field, clearing away obstruc- 
tions and blazing a path for others to 
follow. Their productions were mainly 
used for advertising purposes, and may 
be recognized in the cuts of runaway 
slaves or richly caparisoned horses, 
houses, and hats, seen in the columns 
of the newspapers of that early day. 
They were their own draughtsmen, and 
made a rough outline on blackened 
wood which they subsequently worked 
up with the tool, very similar to the 
style which Elbridge Kingsley has re- 
vived at the present day. 

It was the sight of a boy about 
ry own age, on the opposite form in 
school, making a copy of the aforesaid 
“richly caparisoned horse,” which first 
excited my ambition to become an ar- 
tist. ‘This was in 1828 ‘Three years 
later I received my first incentive ina 
remark dropped by George Endicott 
the lithographer. He had been imported from Baltimore, with his entire establish- 
ment, consisting of two presses and three employees, by my father, who had started 
an enterprise for the publication of lithographic prints. It will convey some idea 


Drawn by Samuel F. B. Morse. 
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of the condition of art at that time, when ees 
I say that the prints produced from aE: 
these presses—monotones 8 by ro inches 
—were sold at auction in the South at 
$1 and $1.50 each. Endicott and his 
presses occupied the garret of our home 
at 325 Broadway, and here he worked 
for two or three years. He _ subse- 
quently established himself in business, 
and rapidly rose to be the leading 
lithographer of the city, and won a na- 
tional reputation. 

While listening to a conversation 
between him and my father one day, I 
made a boyish remark regarding my 
wish to become an artist, when he turned 
his pleasant face to mine with the re- 
mark, “ What! do you think yow will 
ever be capable of depicting the human 
form divine?” The slight emphasis 

upon the word you nettled me, 
and I then and 
there re- 


solved to Drawn by I, H. Ehninger. 
HISTORY. 


show him 
one day the effect of his words. Henceforth the 
pencil was my familiar companion, and to become 
an artist my highest ambition. At this time I was 
attending public school No. 10, on Duane Street, 
and after considerable persuasion induced the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Starr, to allow me to take the recitation 
hour on Friday for drawing on my slate, and I soon 
had a coterie of boys about me who formed a 
class, which was taught by Mr. Fanning, the Vice- 
Principal. A rival school, No. 5, caught the fever, 
and when, a year later, we gave a competitive 
exhibition, the trustees took up the subject, estab- 
lishing classes wherever the desire for such instruc- 
tion was sought. Thus, at the early age of ten I 
was instrumental in introducing drawing into the 
public schools. * It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that grammar was the study which I had to forego. 
A few years later my father became connected 
with journalism as editor of the Wem York Sun, 
and in 1836 established the MVational Banner, in the 
interest of the American party, and here commenced 
my career as a draughtsman on wood. illus- 
A TONAVE. trative heading was needed for the new paper, and 
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I designed a spread eagle with banners 
and flags surrounding him, which was 
very handsomely engraved by Ben- 
jamin Childs, who was then the lead- 
ing wood-engraver in New York City. 
At this time I can recall the names of 
but four draughtsmen on wood in 
New York. ‘The leading man was I. 
G. Chapman, whose style was hard 
and wiry, but he stood a head and 
shoulders above all his compeers. He 
prepared a drawing-book which was 
published by the Harpers, and yielded 
him such an income that he retired to 
Florence, Italy, where he spent the 
balance of his days until some time 
within the last ten years, when he re- 
turned to this country and died, I be- 


| 


Drawn by F. C. 

LEAN AND SLIPPERED PANTALOON, 
lieve, poor. Strype was another, whose 
personality I do not recall. Strother 
(“ Porte-Crayon’”’) was a third. He came 
of a good family in Virginia, learned his 


Drawn by Cooke, 
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art of Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, 
and remained North, working mostly 
for the Harpers, until some time be- 
fore the war, when he returned home, 
joined the Confederate army, and died 
recently with the rank of colonel. He 
leaves behind him a good story illus- 
trative of the exigencies of artists at 
this period. 

Morse was eking out an existence 
as Professor of Drawing and Painting 
in the New York University, the while 
experimenting with his telegraph. 
One day entering the room where 
Strother sat at his easel he said, ihe ee 4 

“ Well, Strother, my boy, how are "nee ee Sir John Gilbert. 
we off for money ?” DON JUAN. 
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“Why, Professor, I am sorry to 
say that I have been disappointed ; 
but I expect a remittance next week.” 

“Next week,” sadly replied the 
Professor ; “I shall be dead by that 
time.” 

“ Dead, sir ?” 

“Yes, dead by starvation.” 

Strother was distressed and aston- 
ished, and said hurriedly, “ Would ten 
dollars be of any service ?” 

“Ten dollars would save my life, 
that is all it would do.” 

“J paid the money,” said Strother, “all that I had, and we dined together. It 

; was a modest meal, but good, and after he had 
finished he said, ‘ This is my first meal for twenty- 
four hours. Strother, don’t be an artist, It 
means beggary. Your life depends upon people 
who know nothing of your art, and care nothing 
for you. A house-dog lives better, and the 
very sensitiveness that stimulates him to work, 
keeps him alive to suffering.’ ” 

I. H. Manning was another of the coterie 
whom I remember. He was from Boston and 
was a caricaturist of the most vivid kind. He 

was tall and angular, eccentric to a degree, 
J 3 s irascible and bibulous. He returned to Boston 
about 1840 and did some work for Gleason. What 
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became of him I never knew. 

Boston was far in advance of New York at this time, 
but as I was a lad of thirteen I had little knowledge of 
the draughtsmen and engravers there. ‘The panic of 
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AN EARLY ENGRAVER AT WORK, 
1836 and its consequences had a tendency detrimental to illustrative art, and it was 
not until about 1840 that it began to take a form which presaged its advancement 


to its present stand-point. 

I remember writing on the fly-leaf 
of “ The Lives of American Sculp- 
tors” words which I have lived to 
prove prophetic, “ Bro, Jonathan is 
now in the heyday of his business sea- 
son: he is making his money. When 
he shall have accumulated a fortune 
he will take a hold upon art with the 
same vigor with which he now pursues 
his business methods, and when that 
time comes will prove the equal of the 


x- 


nations of the Old World.” Drawn by Matt Morgan. 
(To be continued.) EATING CLAMS. 
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WITH HORSES AND DOGS 
By MARGUERITE TRACY, 
With original illustrations by the late John M, Tracy. 


A STRONG natural bent determines 
the calling of most professional men, 
but it is almost always accident that 
decides their specialty. 

My father’s work in animals may 
be said to have begun with a battle 
picture. While he was still working 
in Paris, a general in whose command 
he had been during the Civil War, 
came to him and ordered a_ battle 


scene, Stone River, in’ which they 
CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG JACK.” both had fought. It was a wonderful 

thing for so young a man, and left no 

doubt in anyone’s mind that his future was assured. And so it proved, but not at 
all as they thought, for after all the one lasting benefit of that great picture—the 
largest one he ever painted—was the careful study of horses that it necessitated. 
There was nothing at that time to follow up a success in battle pieces; the Gov- 
ernment, which should have been having the important pictures of its history record- 
ed on canvas, took no interest in such things, and scarcely another private individ- 
ual had either room or money for them. As it did not occur to my father that there 
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might be a demand in America for an 
animal painter, he came home and settled 
down to portraiture and landscape, until 
an enthusiastic sportsman went up to his 
studio in St. Louis one day and asked to 
be painted in shooting clothes, with his 
dogs. 

The idea pleased an artist who al- 
ways declared he would rather go hunt- 
ing than paint, and although it seemed 
rather out of his line, it was even more 
out of everybody clse’s line, and he 
painted the picture. 

He had not counted un the effect his 
sympathy would have in the work, but 
the men who owned and loved dogs 
felt that he understood them, and they 
brought them to him for portraits just 
as they had been bringing their chil- 
dren. It was then that my father’s 
friends received from him the cheerful 
assurance that he had completely and 
definitely gone to the dogs. 

The most romantic feature of this 
work, which connected him so closely 
with sporting life, was undoubtedly the 
Field ‘Trials, to which people from the North go down each year to test their dogs. 
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SOUTHERN FIELD TRIALS. 


The Field Trial Club rents the game privileges on thousands of acres of land, 
and brings crowds of men—rich, generous fellows for the most part—who furnish a 
veritable harvest for all who can in any way contribute to their comfort or con- 
tent. The field trial procession, with the brace of dogs in front, two handlers on 
foot with guns, the judges, reporters, and spectators following behind on horseback, 
accompanied by a motley band of hangers-on, moves like the advance guard of an 
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army across the fields, and must 
remind the quiet country people 
of the war time. But where 
war brought destruction, the trials 
bring prosperity. 

They are not like horse races, 
where great sums are wagered 
and fortunes offered in prizes to 
tempt dishonesty and stimulate 
gambling, nor are there any handi- 
caps to make the worst as likely 
to win as the best; but they are 
simply competitions in which the 
dogs are put down and worked 
across the field as in ordinary up- 
land shooting, while the judges 


“ corona,” 


look more and more on the pict- 
uresque side of hunting life. ‘They 
were always calling him to see 
some picture, and now that he 
is not among them to come, new 
men must answer. And_ besides 
faithful study, they must bring to 
the work a genuine love of their 
subjects and an almost infinite 
sympathy. 

There are so many considera- 
tions that do not enter into the 
work of other artists. The ani- 
mal painter is forced to have an 
out-of-door studio. My father, who 
was nothing if not inventive, built 
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follow and watch attentively. The 
prizes are too small to interest men 
who are rich enough to breed and 
run dogs, and they are left by most 
owners as perquisites to the hand- 
lers, and thus the field trial has re- 
mained a pure and elevating form 
of sport. 

From his practical knowledge 
of dogs as dogs, my father held im- 
portant places in these clubs, and 
the influence which an artist or a 
poet always has upon the people 
who associate with him was shown 
in the way the other sportsmen— 
often artists by nature—came to 
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a little canvas one about four feet square by 
six high, with two large wheels, onto which it 
could be tilted and rolled through field and lane. 
Its weight was no more than that of a small 
tent, and it had the advantage of a wooden 
floor and large window openings. <A_ light, 
strong easel occupied one wall, and there was 
a contrivance—a little like that of a lantern 
slide—by which pictures larger than the studio 
could be slipped in if necessary. 

A quaint old New England foot-warmer was ; 
one of the furnishings, and made it possible ie “iouiae* 
to paint out doors in extreme weather. This 
cold work was only for landscapes, however, as nothing hates “weather” more than 
a thoroughbred animal ; and to see a model shivering, with his tail between his legs, 
was too much for the painter to bear. 

One winter, without charitable in- 
tention on our part, this little studio 
became a wayfarers’ lodge. It had 
been moved far across the fields to a 
particularly beautiful snow scene. It 
grew so bitterly cold that my father 
could not work, and the snow was 
so deep that he told his man to leave 
the outfit until it should be better 
travelling. The little brown canvas 
shanty must have been a curious ob- 
ject, half buried in snow near the 
old “ Hangroot ” road, and many a 

half-frozen tramp demonstrated his 
regard for it not only by making it his lodgement for a night, but by leaving it and 
its contents uninjured when he left. 

The contrivances for keeping the model quiet and inspiring the needed expres- 
sion were as numerous as ingenu- 
ity could suggest, for the amount 
of persuasion that it required to 
make some dogs pose is past belief. 
My father always had a man who 
held them, petted them, tempted 
them into the desired position 
with bits of meat. In extreme cases 
the whole household was called on 
to assist, and it must be confessed 
that some of the most perfect 
“points” of champion dogs have 
been made not at quail, but at cats. 

The thoroughbred pointer is a . 
thief. This is such an important ALI MONARCH.” 
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characteristic that it is really hard 
to understand why it is not down 
in Stonehenge, the great English 
authority on dogs. At one time 
and another, almost all the famous 
dogs have sneaked into our kitch- 
en while the servants’ backs were 
turned, and custards, cakes, and 
legs of mutton disappeared. No 
one really objected except the 
cook, who accused me of aiding 
and abetting them, and I re- 
member a company-dinner that 
passed off pleasantly in spite of 
the fact that old “ Tammany ” 
had embezzled one course. But dogs are magnanimous with all their faults. One 
pointer that we owned, little Gay, devoted herself to protecting a tame sparrow 
from the cat, and Finaud, our spoiled fox-terrier puppy, was district messenger-boy 
and devoted attendant of all the older dogs. He unearthed their bones and 
brought them to beguile the posing hours, he distracted the attention of the model 
in a thousand ways, and when anyone had the heartlessness to chain him for a little 
while, he lifted his voice in protest that no mortal ear could bear. 

Horses are infinitely more satisfactory models than dogs. Their train of 
thought is simple and direct. If you can prevail on a horse that it is desirable for 
him to stand with one or two feet on a box and another held up by a groom, he will 
do so patiently and intelligently, taking more or less interest in himself, and even 
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seeming to enjoy the opportunity of 
conferring a favor. 

A butterfly, a spider, or the most 
imperceptible sound is enough to in- 
terest a dog and keep his head turned 
the wrong way; but our dogs grew 
fond of posing, though perhaps it 
was more because they liked to be 
with my father and earn his praise, 
than from love of the work itself; 
and then there was generally a pleas- 
ure at the end, for when the light 
began to fail in the afternoon, master 
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and model left picture and_posing- 
bench and made themselves free of the 
fields. 

It was in the South that they had 
their happiest times. ‘The big studio, 
built cottage-wise, with a low gallery 
latticed round and covered by climbing 
roses, faces the south and west—the 
Gulf and the sunset ; the wide north 
window on its other side commands 
Fort Bahou, the curving marshes, and 
splendid hunting- grounds beyond. 


My father sat at his easel, and his 
friends came to look in from time to 
time at the open door. Some were 
men who were known in the world, 
and some were sea-captains and sheep- 
ranchers, and some were dogs that 
laid their sleek heads on his knee and 
lifted their great appealing brown 
eyes, confident that they too were 
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OLD ENGLISH POTTERY AND CHINA IN AMERICA 
By Morse EARLE. 
With illustrations, 


THE earliest ceramic wares for table use imported 
to this country were tortoise-shell and Delft. Pieces 
of good old Delft have been found in considerable 
numbers in New York and Connecticut, usually dec- 
orated in blue with a little yellow. But the tortoise- 
shell is very rare, and is chiefly sought after on 
account of the curious shapes in which it is found— 
cows, birds, baskets, cradles, etc. China was not 
seen on the table even of well-to-do people in America 
until the trade of England, and then of America with 
China, brought to our port the pottery of the Orient. 

Our grandmothers were great tea-drinkers, and 
had teacups and teapots long before they had any 
other forms of china. Black teapots were in early 
days supposed to make the best tea. One of the 
commonest form of teapots found in old-time 
homes was what is now known as Lowestoft— 
really Chinese-ware—brought over in vast num- 
bers from 1795 to 1840 and landed in Salem, 
Newport, Providence, New Haven, and New 
York, in the days when the commerce with China 
was the largest business venture in the United 


AN ENGLISH DRAGON, 


States. Old blue Canton china came also in boxes 
and bales and crates, and rivalled in every household 
the English willow- ware and dragon-ware. Helmet 
creamers are often found in Canton china. 

Occasionally an old English punch-bowl found its way in the eighteenth century 
across the ocean to enliven company in the New World. A very jolly one of Staf- 
fordshire pottery bears the picture of two fat men march- 
ing and wiping their foreheads with handkerchiefs. 
It has this rollicking motto: 


PEMBROKE COLLEGS, 


“From London to Highgate behold the Array 
Of Two Hearty Trenchermen now on the way, 
Three Pounds they'd devour besides Beef and Bread, 
Who the Devil will keep them at Twelve Pence a Head?” 


A jovial companion pitcher says to passers- 


by: 


““From Mother Earth I took my birth, 
Then form’d a Jug by Man 

; Now I stand here filled with good cheer 

LANDING OF LAFAYETTE. Taste of me if you can.” 
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But the manufacture of English- 
wares was constantly increasing 
sand improving, and the Englisn 
potters of the early part of 
this century were very ready 
to take advantage of the 
burning patriotism of the 
new nation of the United States by manufact- 
uring pieces of pottery and porcelain for ex- 
portation to the United States bearing patriotic 
’ designs and portraits of American heroes, and were 
not at all sensitive about printing with these designs 
mottoes and sentiments often decidedly derogatory 
TBE to their own nation and countrymen. Washington, 
Franklin, and Lafayette were the American heroes whose presentments were most 
frequently seen ; after the death of the former, mourning designs in funereal black, 
of monuments, urns, open graves, weeping willows, etc., were in high fashion, and 
must have appeared in every china cupboard and on 
every table, bearing the lugubrious and dispiriting 4 


TOMB OF FRANKLIN, 


“Sacred to the Memory of Washington,” etc. 

About forty so-called “ Washington designs” 

are now known. One portrait, taken from a i oN 

painting by Gilbert Stuart, is so good a like- 
ness that, known as the “ Pitcher Portrait,” it 
has quite a place in history, as is recorded in 
Lossing’s “ Mount Vernon and its Associa- 
tions.” 

These patriotic designs are usually found on 
pitchers of what is known as watermelon shape, which 
is now almost obsolete. Another favorite decora- 
tion was Masonic designs ; and American sailors were very fond of bringing home 
to their wives and sweethearts Naval Pitchers or Sailor Pitchers, often with 

appropriate mottoes, such as 


MCDONOUGH'S VICTORY. 


‘* D’ye see a cherub sits smiling aloft 
To watch o’er the fate of poor Jack.” 
“ The troubled main, the wind & rain, 
My ardent passion prove, 
Lashed to the helm, should seas o’erwhelm, 
ae I'll think of thee, my love.” 
ae The triumphal visit of Lafayette in 1824 
finds a lasting commemoration on the china 
; made in his honor. His home at La Grange, 
his landing at Castle Garden, his portrait—all 
ae were placed on portions of tea, dinner, and toilet 
services. The opening of the Erie Canal is re- 
TROY LINE STEAMSHIP. membered by six different designs, and in the bor- 
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mottoes, We mourn our loss,” “ America in Tears, 
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ders of the plates appear the medallion portraits of 
Lafayette, as well as of Jefferson, Washington, and 
De Witt Clinton. 

It is a curious fact that for nearly half a 
century there was manufactured in England 
for the American market an entire line of 
decorated stone-ware and pottery, in’ such 
vast amounts that this American trade must 
have formed the most important item in the 
sixty or seventy Staffordshire pot-works whose 
stamps and marks are found on the many 
pieces that have been preserved even to this day: 
For about thirty years a beautiful dark blue ware, 
decorated with portraits and views, came here in 
great amount. ‘This ware is practically unknown 
among English collectors and china manufacturers. For our market it was made, 
with hundreds, we thousands, of different designs ; Italian, French and Ori- 
ental scenery ; views of English buildings and scenery 
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and historical places ; classical and scriptural de- 
signs, copies of famous paintings, illustrations of 
books, views of American buildings and scenery. 
There are forty views known of Boston and 
vicinity, twenty-five of Philadelphia and the 
Schuylkill, twenty of New York. I have seen 
over two hundred in all. 

The most satisfactory pieces, those richest 
in color, came from the potteries of Enoch 
Wood, of Burslem; of the Ridgways, of Hanley, 
of Joseph Stubbs, and of James Clews. The latter 
relinquished a well-established business in England 

CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. to start a similar venture in America, but he made a 

dire failure. 

About half a century ago the best tea-china of every well-to-do country home 
was a fine china of clear white grain decorated in a pink or copper-colored lustre. 
I have seen salt-cellars and pepper-pots of this, but 
never dinner services. ‘This china was made at New- 
castle and at New Hall works in vast quantity. 
Nearly all of it is unmarked. Occasionally a 
piece is seen with the words “ New Hall” in 
cursive letters, sometimes enclosed in a ring. 
The New Hail pieces often had an additional 
decoration of vines and leaves and flowers in 
gay colors, and are really beautiful.» This 
lustre ware is not as old as many suppose. ‘The 
New Hall works were ii existence in 1782, but 
they did not take a patent for metallic lustre till 
1814. In England marked specimens of New Hall bring 


a high price—sometimes £2 for a cup and saucer. ‘They wivosor caste. 
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are not so valuable here. 
Within a few years coarse 
reproductions of this lustre 
china have been made ; and 
the lustre pitchers of coarse 
pottery, with green, brown, 
yellow, pink, and purple lus- 
tre, are now also made. ‘The 
“silver china” teapots, sugar- 
bowls, and creamers of solid 
silver lustre resembling in 
shape as well as color, silver pieces, are not made to-day to my knowledge. — Solid 
“copper china” also is seen. ‘These pieces are often seventy-five years old. 

Willow-pattern ware is often found in old houses. ‘This pattern was invented at 
Caughley, England, in 1780, by Thomas Turner ; so pieces of willow-ware cannot be 
two hundred years old, as frequently asserted. The pattern is modeled after a 
Chinese design. The older pieces made at Caughley are very valuable. They are 
marked with a crescent-shaped C, an S, or word Salopian. ‘The cups are ribbed and 
have no handles; and the plates are 
eight-sided, with the corners rounded 
off. 


For the specimens of these the col- 
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QVADRUPED PLATE. 


lector cannot go to any modern im- 
porter; they must be bought in sec- 
ond-hand or bric-a-brac shops, or 
better still, in country homes where 
time and wear have spared them to 
this day. 

The acquisition of old china is not 
the only pleasure obtained through 
china collecting in this country ; the 
sad, humorous, astounding, and pleasing sides of country life are all displayed to the 
fullest extent through the china-hunt. And what may not happen to the china- 
hunter, from encounters with virtuously savage watch-dogs, to incipient love-affairs 
with mourning widowers ; and in what spot may not the lot of your evening hours 
be cast—from occupying a deserted house to being entertained (as you must be if 
you drive to a certain town on Cape Cod) in a most 
hospitable manner at the County Poorhouse, where, 
through the retrospective memory 


STAFFORDSHIRE OLD BLUE. 


of an ancient, decayed gentleman 
and of an inquisitive cwarf, the only 
regular guests at that unique hostelry, 
you may find, as we did, clews to the 
acquisition of some much longed-for 
china treasures—and also have forever 
the memory of an experience known to but 
few (for so short a time)—that of being a 
willing and eager lodger at an almshouse, AMERICA TRIUMPHANT, 
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THE CROWN OF SORROW 
By Hjatmar Hyorru Boyesen. 
With original illustrations from life. 
Joy is beauciful, 
Joy is divine ; 
The Crown of Joy, 
May it ever be mine !” 
sang Eusebia and Charis as they danced hand 
in hand under the ilex-trees. 

At the cross-roads, at the edge of the grove, 
they seated themselves on the grass and 
plucked flowers which they twined into wreaths. 

“What is your dearest wish, sister?” asked 
Charis. “ Of all things, what would you rather 
be?” 

“T would be a great singer,’ 
Eusebia, “ with power to move the very depths 
of the hearts of men.” 

“You have stolen my wish,” Charis de- 
clared, gayly ; “that is the very thing I would be.” 

As they were yet speaking Fate came to them and unwound from her spindle 


answered 


BINDING WREATHS IN THE ILEX GROVE, 


READING MENANDER’S BOOK OF SONGS, 
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two threads. The one was smooth and shining 
bright, the other was rough, dark, and knotted. 
“These are the threads of your destiny,” said 
Fate. ‘Choose !” 

“But why not give us both bright and beau- 
tiful ones?” cried Charis. 

“It is so ordained,” Fate replied, “that joy 
is to be the portion of but one of you ; sorrow 
that of the other.” 

“Then give me this,” Eusebia begged, seizing 
the dark and knotted thread, “in order that the 
other may be allotted to my sister.” 

“Vou have chosen,” said Fate; “be it ac- 
cording to your desire.” 

“Oh, you dearly beloved one!” exclaimed 
Charis, flinging her arms about her sister’s neck. 

When they looked up Fate had vanished. But 
no sooner did Charis realize what had occurred 
than she was seized with a dim regret. Not that 
she wished that Eusebia had chosen differently, 
but she was vaguely uncomfortable at the thought |= "~~~ 

| of having so readily accepted her sacrifice. 
| When the sisters arrived at their father’s house the sun was low and the pale 
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EUSEBIA WEEPS FOR MENANDER’S DEATH. 
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crescent of the moon hung over the western 
olive groves. ‘They sat down and waited for 
Eusebia’s lover, the poet Menander; and 
while they waited they turned the leaves of 
his book of songs and marveled at the beauty 
of his thought and the silvery current of his 
verse. But their hearts were heavy within 
them. A dark foreboding of calamity gath- 
ered like a cloud above their heads. 

The night waned and the morrow came. 
Then a messenger arrived from Menander 
announcing that he was sick unto death. At 
these tidings Eusebia’s heart was wrung with 
anguish, and she repented of her rash gener- 
osity. She went to her lover’s house, and she 
groaned in spirit, half accusing herself of 
having slain him. Bitter tears did she weep, 
and Charis knelt at her feet and strove to 
comfort her. But for all that Charis felt half 
guilty, because she was not more profoundly 
moved. It was but the surface of her soul 
which was agitated, but in the depths there 
was a strange, cool calm. And again a shadow 
of regret flitted through her mind, and she half divined the shallowness of the heart 


THEY CLUNG CLOSE TO HER SIDE, 
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which knows but joy, and 
is closed to sorrow. 

At the break of dawn 
Eusebia, accompanied by 
her sister, went forth 
to seek Fate, whom they 
found standing at the 
cross- roads in the ilex 
grove. ‘They clung close 
to her side, imploring her 
to avert the doom that 
was hanging over Me- 
nander’s head. But Fate 


answered sadly : 

“You have chosen. 
The thread that is un- 
wound can no more be 
forced back the 
spindle.” 

Then the two girls 
went away, and Eusebia 
was so overwhelmed with 
grief that she sank down 
upon the marble settee CHARIS COMFORTS RUSKBIA. 
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and wrung her hands in agony. Once 
more she went with Charis to the cross- 
roads. Both sisters fell upon their 
knees before the stern goddess of Fate 
and besought her to save the life of 
Menander. But even as they were im- 
ploring her, Fate vanished from their 
midst, and they knew that Menander 
was dead. 

The next day the funeral pyre was 2 
lighted, and Eusebia brought a precious ; 
sculptured urn, adorned in low relief 
with emblems of life and death. She 
gathered the ashes of her beloved one ‘ 
in the urn and carried it to the vault 
where his fathers were buried. Again 
and again she sank under her burden. 
For three days and three nights she 
watched with other mourners at the 
tomb, sitting silent and tearless. Day- 
light pierced her eyes like sharp needles. Life tasted like brass upon her palate. 

On the evening of the third day Charis came, and at the sight of her lovely face, 
in which joy still lurked as behind a veil of sad 
propriety, the frost that had bound Eusebia’s 
heart thawed; the hot tears gushed forth and 
acry of anguish broke from her. It grew into 
a dirge of deep, soul-stirring pathos. It was 
Love’s farewell to Death. ‘The mourners sat 
wonder-stricken. ‘The laborers in the neighbor- 


THEY BESOUGHT HER TO SAVE MENANDER’S LIFE. 


ing field forsook their ploughs. 

“Was ever such voice given to mortal?” said 
they. “Even the birds in the air and the stag at 
the pool pause to listen.” 

From that day life seemed fairer, ampler, 
more charged with beautiful meaning to those 
who heard Eusebia sing. In token of their 
gratitude, they ordered a golden laurel crown to 
be made; and as their spokesman pressed it 
upon her brow a glorious chorus burst forth : 

Joy is beautiful, 
Joy is divine ; 
The Crown of Joy, 
May it ever be thine !” 
To which Eusebia responded, lifting up her 
voice with a grand and noble pathos : 
‘* Sorrow is beautiful, 
Sorrow divine ; 
The Crown of Sorrow 
Has ever been mine ! ’ EUSEBIA SINKS UNDER HER BURDEN, 
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HENRY C. WHITE. Cc. D. GIBSON. A. T. MILLAR, 


LEON BARRITT. JOHN R. CHAPIN. F. W. CAWEIN. 


JEROME A. BARHYDT. VOLTAIRE COMBE. F. 0. C. DARLEY. 
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G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 


ENGLISH ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. 


G. RICHMOND, R.A. 
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W. W. ONLESS, R.A. 
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